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sy lake shipping, Cleveland puts on its Gr@at Lakes Exposition. ‘ 
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WILL SAVE YOU MONEY 


For years, ELECTRUNITE—the electric resistance 


welded tubing—has been rendering safe, trouble-free, 

























a 


economical service to industry of every classification 
—has aided manufacturers to produce better, mor 


saleable products with savings in manufacturing coscs. 


ELECTRUNITE Tubing is made from clean, flat-rolled steel, 
formed cold to a perfect round (or special shape) and electric 
resistance welded into boiler tubing, condenser tubing, mechanical! 


tubing, structural tubing or electrical metallic tubing (Steeltubes 


g> 
Conduit). It may be had in various analyses of plain carbon and 


alloy steel, Enduro Stainless Steel and rail carbon steel. 


ELECTRUNITE Tubing is equally strong in wall and weld. It is 
practically perfect in shape. It is uniform, true to size and may 


be fabricated without difficulty. It is clean and free from scale. 


If you manufacture products in which tubing is used—or in which 
tubing, the strongest structural section for its weight, could be used 


to your advantage—or if you purchase boiler or condenser tubing for 





equipment in your plant or for equipment you manufacture, consider 





ELECTRUNITE—the modern, economical, money-saving tubing 





Complete descriptive literature is available on 
all forms of ELECTRUNITE Tubing, and will 
be sent promptly upon request to any execu- REPUBLIC 
tive or engineer interested in securing infor- 


mation on better tubing 





When writing Steel and Tubes, Inc. for further information, please address Department BW 
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y pow YEAR Plymouth sales to large 
manufacturers of machinery in- 
creased 200°%—sales to meat packers 
increased 600°Z—and food companies 
have increased their Plymouth fleet 
purchases 800°7! 

They have found Plymouth costs 
less to run. “Look at All Three”’ low- 
priced cars. You'll see only Plymouth 
offers all these economy features: the 
, of a 6-cyli: 














Owners’ records show 18 to 24 miles 
per gallon...amazingly low oil con- 
sumption...lowest upkeep costs. And 


PLENTY OF ROOM for samples, cases or luggage 
---no lifting over high sill or spare tire. 


BUSINESS FIRMS FIND 


PLYMOUTH COSTS 
LESS TO RUN 


Owners’ records show 18 to 24 miles per Gallon 


remember, Plymouth is still the onl 
one of ‘‘All Three”’ that gives you | 

a Safety-Steel Body and double-ac 
tion Hydraulic Brakes 


t h mpare prices and feature 


“All Three” are priced about alik 
lay. C 


before you decide on any cars for busi- 


y 
ness or personal use. 


Askany Chrysler, Dodge or De Sot 


dealer about Plymouth’s 1] tr 
portation costs f r } r met 


PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP 


‘310 


AND UP, LIST AT FACTORY, DETROIT 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT EXTRA 


BUILDS 
GREAT CARS 
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Prints are gone forever! | 


@ Blue Prints have never made satis- 
factory reproductions. They are hard 
to read and to check. Detail is likely 
to be confused. They are not attractive. 
And now you no longer have to use them 
—for, if you have a blue print machine, 
you can easily make BLACK AND 
WHITE reproductions. 

Bruning Black and White prints are 
produced in much shorter time than 
blue prints. The paper is exposed in 
your blue print machine—then instan- 
taneously developed in the BW Devel- 
oping machine. You say goodbye to 
for BW 


prints eliminate these steps. And re- 


washing and drying of prints 


member, BW prints are not only easier 
to read, but with their white back- 
grounds, they are far easier to check 
and make notes on. Get the whole 
story of the Bruning BW process! 


Mail the coupon today. 


BRUNING 


* The opening of the new Bruning branch at 
Konsas City, Mo. (formerly the Gallup Map & 
Sepply Co. —augments Bruning's nation-wide 
facilities for service—and is additional evidence 
that Bruning leads the field today in sensitized 
Papers, reproduction pr , drawing mate- 
rial, drafting room equipment. 


Since 
I S97 





Charles 
Bruning Co 102 
Reode St. New York, N.Y 
Gentiemen: Please send me your FREE 
booklet, Prints for Today.” 
Name 
Company 
Address 
City 


In 


New York @ Chicago e@ Detroit @ Boston @ Nework 


St. Lovis @ Pittsburgh e@ Los Angeles e@ San Francisco 


Milwovkee @ Konsas City 


status 
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| is described by H. J Schrader, of the Radio 


| Corporation 


| THE 

| price 
| than their fair share of judicial difficulties in 
| the past year, but even disregarding these 





New Business | 








the Federal Communications Com- 
mi this week continued its hearings on 
the reallocation of wave lengths throughout 
the entire radio spectrum to make room for 
television and facsin Radio Cor- 
poration of America was quietly putting both 
lor i levelopments to the test of prac- 
tica insmission of fac- 
York and 
), and on 
n the RCA 
fron 
to the 
have 


York 


ssion 


le services, 
g-heralde 
ty Experimental tr 
was being tried between New 
Philadelphia (BU Jun20°36.p1 
Monday the first television images 1 
$1,000,000 field tests broadcast 
the Empire State Building laboratory 
few experimental receiving sets which 
been strategically located in the New 
metropolitan area 


were 


. 
It is a far jump from men’s clothing to cam- 
era films but the gap is easily spanned where 
the basic product cellulose. Eastman 
Kodak announces a men's suiting called 
Koat-a-Kool for 


18 
men’s summer suits. The 
cloth will be made from Tennessee Eastman’'s 
acetate yarn and Tussah silk. Eastman won't 
go into the textile or coat-and-suit business 
it will merely sell the new yarn to spinners 


BARTON this week appraised the 
f advertising ethics in terms perhaps 
laudatory but more succinct than many 
were current at the “Truth-in-Adver- 
tising” silver jubilee convention of the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America in Boston. 
Mr. Barton put it this way Disraeli re- 
marked of lawyers that they first try to get 
on, then to get honor, and at length to get 
honest. Advertising is somewhere between 
the first and second steps of that evolutionary 
process.’ 


BRUCE 
less 


which 


” 
Every problem of city trafic will be studied 
in a survey to be conducted at Cleveland. it 
will take nine months, employ 400 to 500 
persons, cost $500,000. Funds for the job 
will be supplied by the Works Progress Ad- 


ministration. 


e 
“STETHOSCOPE” for locating motor trouble 


of America Attached to an 
we other device it shows what goes 
Sensitive quartz 


engine ¢ 
on inside during operation 
crystals measure pressure, Rochelle salts mea- 
vibration. Action picked up by the 
amplified and transformed into 
visible when they 
bombard a fluorescent screen. This image 
the operator whether any part of the 
machine 1s talling down on its job. 


sure 
crystals Is 
electrons which become 


tells 


state fair trade laws, permitting resale 


maintenance, have encountered more 


complications, they're functioning none too 
well Only 60% of the price contracts 
mailed out by 28 big drug houses have been 
signed and returned by New York State 
druggists, according to the state pharmaceu- 
tical association. Of the omnibus contracts 
distributed for manufacturers by wholesalers, 
the percentage of returns is only slightly 
higher—66“< 
& 

IN their support of the fair trade plan, how- 
some manufacturers are really going to 
town For example, the Bayer Co., which 
supplies all contract signers with letters ad- 
dressed to the public for counter distribution. 
Excerpt: “The low prices quoted by some 
stores for Bayer aspirin (and other leading 


ever 
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products) are in many cases below 
tailers’ actual cost. The 
these prices does to 
everything he sells is as great a b 
could not be true because he w 
close his doors. 


retailer w 


so CcOnViINne 


a 
AL elimination 
safety drive are 
showing on 
dents. The safety 
of American Railroads 
935 and 1928, 
fell 32.2° 
34%, number of injure 
Casualties for last year were 
1,658 injured Trespass ne 
remains a serious ha 
2,643 and the 
1935 This 
Two per cent of tl 
ra 
children under 


to > 


GRADI plus in 
tional 

proved 
j 


credited 
railroad cr 
section 
ing 1 
accidents 
j 


and 
property 
the death of 
persons in 

from 1934 

the latter 

ees off duty, 7% 
young persons up 

citizens" who 


is a 
classification were 


»0 
rest for the most 
near the tracks 

. 
divinity of the « 
mammy, often is 
cooking, the catch-as-catch-can 
colored chefs often produce d 
sults. Tuskegee Institute moves tow 
meals by instituting special summer 
hotel and restaurant work In ad 
cooking technique, the training 
counting, management, hotel ¢ 
This will help graduates who want 
their own businesses. But the 1 
to raise the standard among s 
ployees of Southern hotels. 


WHILE that 
old Southern 


1s 


. 
THE vagabond who uses yesterday 
supplement as a night shirt is conv 
comedy. But research brings newspr 
raiment into legitimate relationship 
Co., Portland, Me., is showing 
knit sports dress, made from a 
pulp material, which retails for 


a I 
basi 
$2 
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THE equipment trust certificate, famil 
cle in railroads’ financing of rolling 
purchases, is about to make its bow 
line expansion. Sale of such notes 
posed by American Airlines, Inx 

60% of the cost of 20 Douglas | 
$120,000 each. Long life of trains 
life of planes raise problems. Cx 
ance not unlikely, amortization 
years is proposed. RFC is the pr 


urchaser. 
P 


ast 


is 


e 
SPECIAL training in organization work 
be offered by the National Institute for ( 
mercial and Trade Association Exec 
Northwestern University, Evanston, II! 
2-8. The institute is sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce, National Ass 
of Commercial Organization Sect 
American Trade Association Executive 
by Northwestern. 

— 
LAKE ERIE ports are to be connected 
fast commercial motor service. Spx 
with hulls of aluminum alloy will car 
passengers and a cargo of express fr 

7. 


ACCOUNTANCY is an old profession, but 
plications of the income tax have g 

new vigor. Prof. De Witt Carl Egglest 
the College of the City of New York 
there is such a demand for accountant 
that even his students find work 
time. One keeps records for pus 
dlers; another manages the books of 

clothing chain. Such extra-curriculat 
not only brings in dollars but it als 
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Co-oOPERATION between leading American indus- 





tries and this 45-year-old educational institution 
is not a new thing. But the experience of the past 
few hectic years has emphasized the importance of 
trained men and the importance of keeping trained 
men modern. 

The result is that I. C.S. training is rapidly being 
incorporated as an integral unit in planned personnel 
efficiency by a widening number of industries. At the 
present time, 2450 of these are proving their faith in 
.C.S. service not only by helping employees meet 
the reasonable costs, but by promoting those men 
who demonstrate their increased value because of 


added and modernized training. I.C.S. training is 





INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


JULY 4, 1936 


the answer to the national shortage of trained men. 





The average I.C.S. student is 27 years old, and 
married. He is studying an I.C.S. Course in his 
spare time that will make him a more valuable man 
to the company for which he is now working. 
Machinists are not studying merchandising, and 
salesmen are not trying to master machinery. A man 
acquires the benefits of I.C.S. training only through 
hard work, against a practical background of his 
own experience. Individuals or groups, the thorough- 
ness of I. C.S. training is always the same. This insti- 
tution is proud to be judged by the men it trains. 
Write for a free copy of the vital book, “The Business 


of Building Men,” to Scranton, Penna. 




















A dividend in 

Health! A dividend in Efficiency! In 
the home, Controlled Air Conditioning 
brings health and comfort the year ‘round, 
~ in winter it brings fuel saving, eliminates 
drying and cracking of furniture, walls and 
other damage 


DIVIDEND in Cash! 


To operators of hotels, apartments 
stores, office buildings and theaters, Con- 
trolled Air Conditioning brings health and 
fuel saving in winter—increased patronage 
in summer. To industry it brings increased 
employee efficiency and improvement of 
many manufacturing processes 

When you think of Air Conditioning 
remember that Automatic Control is essen 


tial to make it effective. Minneapolis 
Honeywell Regulator Co, 2728 Fourth 
Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Send for this Booklet 
This Thing Called Automatic 
Heating and Air Conditioning 
>vers all the phases and require- 


this important 


subject 
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AVS eekly 
$25 for | 


college credits toward graduation 


salaries vary, but standard rates are 





juniors, $50 tor semi-seniors, $75 tor seniors, 
| and $100 tor in-charge acco its 
| a 
| Nor since 1932 has there been available any 

complete, up to date urce book of market- 

ing information. Now for the benefit of all 

b ess interests engaged in the distribution 

ot consumer goods, the U. S. Bureau of For- 

gn and D ( erce has issued this | 

week a w ed of Market Data | 

Handbook For a re es and sé parately | 

for most urban communities, it shows how 

much <¢ € pent in retail stores, amuse- 

ments, | s ! rvices; what wholesal 

business a ted to; how many homes had FE . ‘ne Co oe) 
telepl : 1 nobiles and how many ixamine the oo Ree 
A I Ww | 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 
10 days on approval 


Phelps’ 
MIGRATION OF INDUSTRY 


nce of the quickening effect 
automotive production 





nes of large 
ight in General Electric's announce 
er it will reopen its Buffalo bulb 
plant Sept. 1. Jobs for 200 and annual pay- 
roll of $200,000 will be involved in the man- 


j 











ufacture of bulbs for automobile lamps ) On 7 ‘ 
Christmas tree bulbs were the Buffalo plant's TO SOUTH AMERICA 
product before it was closed in 1932. A comprehensive pict or tl 
e character of American interest in t 
. . z life of temperate Sout Amer i 
THE ‘third chain” is no longer just a figure | lining the possibilities and difficult 
of speech. It became an actuality this week copoveunht ” preset hs ee , > 
when stations KFEL-KVOD of Denver and 
the Don Lee Pacific Coast network (stations Betterley’s 
KHJ Los Angeles, KFRC San Francisco, KGB | 
} a : err 
San Diego, and KDB Santa Barbara) signed BUYING INSURANCE 
up as members of the militant Mutual | cra 
Broadcasting System. Actual hookup of the —A Problem of Business Manageme: 
new stations with WOR Newark, WGN A guide for insurance users. show 
Chicago, WLW Cincinnati, and CKLW | bew *o analyze his hazards ww t 
, necessar sur rc d > secu 
Detroit-Windsor will be consummated this | (overaee on = ecomansieal _* . It 
fall. Addition of the West Coast stations | aid for the claimant in the co tic 
not only gives Mutual improved coverage but a = PB rom -ser 
provides it with a valuable source of pro- | and removes some of the mystery 
ince procedure 2.50, 


gram material as the trend in radio adver- 
tising toward Hollywood talent grows more 
and more emphatic. 


Burns’ 


THE DECLINE OF 
| COMPETITION 


PLASTICS are a industry. Behavior of 
different heat and impacts, 
color characteristics, etc., must be carefully 


new 


materials under 


° A study of th leeper economic for 
studied by fabricators. Boonton Molding Co., | concentration in induetry. amie of th 
Boonton, N. J., has compiled a reference book | such concentration. Discusses 

ar of price ompetition and i 

as a guide to plastics. It covers a large num- | phasis upon other forme of wut petit 

ber of cast and molded materials. large corporations fearful of cutthroa 
« and surveys the difficulties involved 

— : , control of indus 5 

THE United States Brewers’ Association has |“ , ndustry. GSS8. 


been viewing with alarm the advertising con- 


A ngell’s 




















,troversy between bottle and can makers as 
creating ‘a condition which might mitigate : » j 4 7 " 
igainst the drinking of all beer by the con- THE BEHAVIOR OF MONFY 
sumet Recently its board of directors, ., 4" investigation and analysis of 
> whout the whavior of th mic 
framed their fears in an appropriate resolu- | Describes the relations between the 
tion. Now they report hopefully, “The reso- bce of money. industrial product 
lution was forwarded to the container com- nd s miler .j ww econemnic a : — I 
practically all have expressed a apne gy of improved short 
“ ness to cooperate to prevent unethical ileus. cant toeame $3.00. 
( petitive tatements 
° (8eeee8 SeSeeeeeeeeerere 
WASHINGTON reports proudly that actual SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL COUPON 
lan ee eiea an oan a ——— en ee USES CO. oe 
veloped by scientists of the Bureau of Chem- aoe an Cae any Oe em Oy Te 
‘ i * | Send henks cherked helow for 16 days’ ex 
istry and Soils of the Dept. of Agriculture ' In 10 dave | ay f oh 
is proving the solid value of the process. — P secure them pestpete. (5 
e 
KHAKI may be all right somewhere in 2 Phels Micrat tl try SA 
France, but in the ballroom or on dress ) Bette ! 1 $ 
parade it's not what a well-dressed soldier Rur The I 4 , 85 00 
ought to wear. So thinks the Army, and its tee The 1 ie ot 
Chief of Staff, General Malin Craig, has a 
board at work on plans to restore the Nat 
tional blue dress uniform, complete with ; 
rolled-« lar coat and slacks of lighter hu 
marked with the customary broad service § « 1 State 
stripe. Orders for a million and a half yards 
of b woolen cloth, enough to provide for Position ....ssce+++++secccees 
a regular army of 165,000, the reserve COrps  ¢umpany B\N 
of 85.000 and the militia or 190,000, will be 
en route to producers when present tests are Book t \ U.S. and ¢ ! 


concluded, designs approved, and 
trons set. 
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peer and fall. 


Ping 





Lewis also wants to consummate 
victory over W ‘illiam Green in in- 
dustrial vs. craft union struggle. 
Green, torn between fight against 
al Lewis on this front and fight with 
Lewis to reelect Roosevelt, is like 
golfer betting against his own 
partner. 


Break for Lewis 
Steel industry is first victim of in- 
‘dustrial union offensive. Motors 
scheduled to follow. Fortunately for 
Lewis, governors of states important 
«o him and his cause are all eager to 
do anything possible to aid Roosevele. 
Some of them, notably in Ohio and 
Illinois, are candidates themselves in 
close fights. 


ent 


Labor’s High Tide 

This is first time in history that 

union labor has been committed so 

solidly to one side in Presidential 

battle, and first time labor troubles 

figure to affect Presidential election so 

directly. Nearest comparison is with 

so 1916 campaign, when Wilson had 

f labor support because he befriended 

the Adamson act. This, however, 

only affected railroad labor and there- 

fore was small potatoes when meas- 

ured against Roosevelt's labor poli- 

cies. 
NEY 
How to Avoid Slumps 

Meanwhile Major George Berry, 

New Deal politico-economist, warns 

of other depressions in future un- 

less industry becomes more open- 

handed with labor. Slumps come, he 

says, because employers fail “to feed 

enough wage fuel to the economic 

carburetor,” citing as horrible example 

food manufacturers who in period of 

1919-1929 rewarded 84°; increase in 

manufacturing value with only 25° 

increase in oan g wage and 3°% in 
number employe 
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Relief Cash Released 
Losing no time, Harry Hopkins al- 
lots $65,000,000 of new $1,425,000,- 
000 kitty to states for continuing 
WPA program. Estimates indicate 
about 65° will go for materials. 


Drought Aids New Deal 


Drought trouble in typical prairie 
states is break for Roosevelt, for lack 
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ny ASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau)—Politics, both national 
‘and labor union varieties, may take heavy toll of business this sum- 
Organization fights, strikes, lockouts, and accompany- 
disturbances, probably even bloodshed, will follow John L. 
‘Lewis’ eagerness to (1) reelect Roosevelt and (2) demonstrate neces- 
isity for federal interference in labor relations (that is, until labor is 
‘completely in saddle and no longer wants governmental aid). 





HOLDING THE BAG 


District of Columbia 
preme Court decision knock- 
ing out patchwork railroad 
pension tax puts next step 
squarely up to government, 
Though revenues from rail- 
roads are out, Uncle Sam has 
legal obligation to pay pen- 
sioners by terms of Judge 
Bailey’s decree. Meanwhile, 
railroads will save $57,000,- 
000 annually—at least, until 
social security act steals up 
on them, 


Su- 











of rain means lavish federal relicf and 
added emphasis on virtues of benefi- 
cent government at Washington as 
against impoverished local units. Con- 
sequent New Deal gains might offset 
Coughlin-Townsend-Lemke defections 
in Dakotas and Minnesoca, endanger 
Landon’s home state of Kansas, make 
Pendergast Kansas City machine good 
for all Missouri. Somewhat relieved 
in Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, drought 
might even help Roosevelt in those 
three vital—to G.O.P.—states. 


Plan Crop Insurance 

Pressure for crop insurance in- 
creases with the drought. Agriculture 
Department thinks it feasible for fed- 
oe | government, states, and farmers 
to pay premiums jointly. Additional 
study is necessary to put plan on ac- 
tuarial basis and to support recom- 
mendations to next Congress. 


Horns of Price Dilemma 

Uncle Sam, long noted as close 
buyer, is going to pay more for shoes 
and sealing wax and everything else 
in future. Walsh-Healey labor stand- 
ards will raise price scale on specifi- 
cation purchases; Patman-Robinson 
act outlaws special government prices 
on open market items unless made 
available to all, Federal purchasing 
agents are already buying aspirin for 
personal use. 


For Safety at Sea 
Proposed rules to lessen perils lurk- 
ing in oil and other dangerous cargoes 
are under discussion at Bureau of 


Marine Inspection and Navigation, 
Commerce Basarewenx: Will affect 
25°) of all American shipping. Goal, 
says Joseph B, Weaver, head of bu- 
reau, is completion of code that will 
reduce fire hazards at sea to minimum. 


Moral Victory 

Permanent injunction makes sure— 
legally, at least—that Silas Strawn's 
telegrams will not be turned over to 
Black lobby investigation. However, 
Senators read them all months ago, 
so it’s like being hit by an auto while 
in a safety zone—it doesn’t count. 


Stab in Back 
Comptroller McCarl's parting blast 
at New Deal spending is most unkind- 
est cut of all. McCarl is old political 
lieutenant of Sen. George W. Norris! 


Play for Taxpayer 
Coughlin- ‘Lemke-Townsend strategy 
reputedly aims at Roosevelt defeat this 
year, then beating Landon with their 
own candidate four years hence. This 
would at least explain bitter attacks 
on government spending, calculated to 
center voters’ attention on heavy tax 
burden being imposed and to rouse 
resentment against Roosevelt among 
those who would never think of vot- 

ing for Lemke or soft money. 


Link League With Lemke 

New Deal hopes to prove, by Black 
inquisitorial committee, that Lemke 
ticket is financed by same men who 
put up Liberty League’s war chest. 
Senator Black is said to think Lemke 
people are taking more Wall Street 
money than they need, expecting to 
use it four years hence against Re- 
publicans. 


Reprisal May Backfire 

There’s a big “if” in attempt to 
punish Australia for trade discrimina- 
tion against U. S. By new ruling we 
deprive Anzacs of “most favored na- 
tion” tariff treatment, thus denying 
Australia such tariff reductions in re- 
ciprocal trade treaties, because Aus- 
tralia refuses to license imports from 
U. S., important on 84 items, particu- 
larly electrical and radio products. 
But U. S. action will not become im- 
portant unless we conclude reciprocal 
treaty with Argentina, Australia’s 
chief competitor in wool and meat. 
And such treaty, due to bad feeling on 
meat quarantine restrictions, is a long 
time away. 


On Road South 

Invitations for bids on_ three 
bridges, in Panama, Honduras, and 
Guatemala, mark progress on Pan 
American Highway linking U. S. with 
Central and South America. New 
spans will be typical modern suspen- 
sion type, with 20-foot roadways. 
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the NEW C-H — 
Pressure Switth 


Cover 


FOR THE AUTOMATIC CONTROL I 
OF PUMPS AND COMPRESSORS 


removed 


—_ 
AA 


exposing 
adjustment screws, heoter 
coil and wiring connections. 














Home owners, store keepers, factory and building op- 


erators, other users of fluid pumps and small compres- 


sors, find this the most amazing development of recent 


years... the NEW Cutler-Hammer Pressure Control. 


For the first time, an automatic pressure switch pre- 


sents every feature and advantage... in a unit so com- 


pact, simple, rugged and dependable that its usefulness 


is multiplied a hundred-fold. See features on the right. 


Send for descriptive literature; specify C-H Bulletin 
10016 Pressure Switch on the pump you buy. CUTLER- 
HAMMER, Inc., Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Con- 
trol Apparatus, 1275 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


(Below) Showing 


minimum swing 


rodivus around 


A. E. fitting. 
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(To left) Contact mecha- 
nism removed by unscrewse 
ing 2 screws. 
oy 
{ q 
a . (Below) Pres- 
sure mecha 
nism removed 
by unscrew 
~ ing screws 
—-— 
« © ses | ] “ 5 
To \: 






(1) Pressure ad 





justment, (2) heater 


coil screws, (3) 


dif- 


ferential adjustment, 
(4) S&S. A. E 
or pipe threed. 


1. Appearance? Smart modern sty!- 
ing plainly shown above. 


2. Small Size? Unbelievably small, 
case measures 3'_ x 4 x 3%, 


3. Full Automatic Action? Dia- 
phragm type. Single pole and double 
pole. Has manual “‘off’’ feature. 
Self-indicating overload trip. Over- 
load relay reset by push button. 
Pressure range and differential ad- 
justable between 20 and 80 Ibs. 


4. Applicability? Apply to either 
single or dual voltage motors. Used 
on dual voltage without changing 
heater coil. Motor mounting—or con- 
duit-mounting. Standard S. A. E. 
fitting converts easily into pipe fitting 


5. Long, Trouble-Free Operation ? 
All-metal case; simple, sturdy con- 
struction; famous C-H double-break 
contact mechanism. HEAVY Silver 
Contacts. All metal parts including 
cose are Corrosion-resistant, 





fitting 





6. Ease of Wiring? Loosen 
screw to take off cover. Al! w 
connections out in open. Ple 


knockouts and “elbow room 


7. Ease of Adjustment? Re 
cover to change heater coi! 
just pressure and differentic 
justments made with screwd 


8. Ease of Inspection? Loose 

screws, to remove contact me 
nism. Loosen three screws, to re 

pressure mechanism. Both come 
clean. No parts cropping loose 
adjustment upset. 
moved from rear, without d 


Diaphragn 


ing contact or pressure mecha 


9. Protection to Motor? Fa 
C-H Free-Tripping Overload Re 
gets maximum service from n 
gives maximum protection 


10. Ratings. 1H. P.1Oand 220 v 
A. C.—2H. P.115 and 230 volts [ 


CUTLER-HAMMER GX)MOTOR CONTROL 
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Latest Preceding Month Year Averate 
Week Week Ago Ago 1931-35 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX het eee a aa *74.1 74.8 74.1 63.0 64.7 
PRODUCTION 
* Steel Ingot Operation ( of capacity) 74.0 70.2 68.2 32.8 28.6 
* Building Contracts (F.W. Dodge, daily average in thousands, 4-wk. basis) $8,831 $8,757 $8,663 $5,068 $6,325 
* Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) *1,117 1,122 1,135 795 906 
* Electric Power (million kw.-hr.) 2,030 2,005 1,922 1,772 1,627 
TRADE 
Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) . 115 114 114 95 101 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 75 74 74 64 69 
* Check payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) $3,937 $4,445 $3,721 $3,405 $3,323 
*% Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions): $6,173 $6,048 $5,902 $5,498 $5,315 
PRICES (Average for the Week) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $1.02 $.95 $.91 $.87 $.74 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) . has Ses sede 12.38¢ 12.23¢ 11.78¢ 12.22¢ 9.99¢ 
Iron and Steel (Steel composite, ton) $32.79 $32.77 $32.83 $32.39 $30.82 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.) 9.500¢ 9.500¢ 9.500¢ 8.000¢ 7.815¢ 
All Commodities (Fisher's Index, 1926 100) 82.6 82.5 81.2 81.46 70.7 
FINANCE 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series, millions)! $2,472 $2,480 $2,466 $2,472 $2,082 
Tota! Loans and Investments, Fed. Res. rep’t'g member banks (millions) $22,520 $22,659 $21,814 $20,002 $19,530 
* Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $5,069 $5,143 $5,075 $4,871 $5,813 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $3,327 $3,395 $3,224 $3,166 $4,458 | 
Brokers’ Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $1,233 $1,295 $1,154 $1,055 $1,036 
Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald-Tribune) $117.85 $118.05 $116.28 $102.08 $100.36 | 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) $102.61 $102.79 $102.37 $96.84 $88.49 
Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily av'’ge, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 1 1% 1% 1% 1.3 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City i i% i % i% 1.6% | 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 16S 192 180 234 375 
*® Factor in Business Week Index *Preliminary ‘Revised. ‘New series. 
This Weekly Index of Business Activity is covered by the general copyright on the 
contents of Business Week and may not be reproduced without special permission. 
a cm 
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What did the First Six Months of 1936 
Mean to Your Pocketbook? 


ILL the second half of the year prove more profitable than 


the first? 


You hope so, of course . . . but what steps are you taking now to 
Now ¢ 


make sure that the earnings of your company will improve? 
: Ri 1ave 


If your books show a net profit of 5% for the first period, you must adve: 
reaso 
: this 
“broke even,” then your net earnings for the next six months must orde: 
be 20%. distri 
ords 
If your company lost money, what explanation will you give the mont 


make 15% during the last to net 10% for the year. If you just 


stockholders? Will you put the blame on “cut throat” price com- 7 


petition or a sales volume which did not come up to expectation? Thi 
the | 
Managements of companies which refuse to be “licked” will not ticula 
— - . this | 

have to offer alibis to the owners. They are starting right now to ' 
3 rig mach 
insure a satisfactory profit for 1936. and 


stride 
Through May Management Controls of finances, production, pur- and | 
chases, sales and other activities, hundreds of leading manufacturers ic 
throughout the United States and Canada have consistently increased wi 
their earnings. 163 of them have profited through the use of May cult 


’ , ‘ , , , ° migh 
Service during the past six months and will show a substantial gain oy 
iSt 


for the year. turba 
ting 

Why not apply the vast experience of May Engineers to your own drou; 
huir 

. put fi 

problems? An analysis of your business might uncover profit leaks alien 
which you do not know exist. Write our nearest office now and paret 
mone 
take the first step toward a satisfactory profit showing for 1936. paral 
is SU 


party 


a Without obligation to you, we will be * 
glad to discuss your problems confiden- 
tially with you. Write our nearest office. 


GEORGE 8. MAY COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 2600 North Shore Avenue NEW YORK: 122 E. 42nd St. 
SEATTLE: 747 Dexter Horton Building ATLANTA: 134 Peachtree St. 


CANADA: George S. May, Ltd., 18 Toronto Street, Toronto 
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036) The Business Outlook 


IT should be with considerable satisfaction that business reviews the 
first half of 1936. Manufacturing output has been maintained at a 
high level averaging 100°, of the 1923-1925 average. Mineral pro- 


y | 
St. 
St. 


VEEK 


duction has been equally high. 


1930. 


Agriculture also is headed back to 1930 levels. 


Both are at the best levels since 


Railroads 


stand a good chance to beat the 1931 freight shipments and earnings 
yotals. The eagerness with which new equipment is now being pur- 
chased reflects the improved prospects of the carriers. 

Even the utilities which have smarted under stringent regulations 


have no doubt been surprised at 
the unusual strength of electric 
power demand this summer. Nor 
have wholesale and retail trade, 
advertising, and financial centers 
reason to complain of their lot 
this year. A number of mail- 
order houses and other national 
distributors have broken all rec- 
ords in sales in the past six 
months. 


Worst Sufferers Come Back 

The heavy industries hardest hit in 
the late depression have evinced par- 
ticularly strong recuperative powers 
this year. Agricultural implements, 
machine-tool orders, rail equipment, 
and construction have all made big 
strides over last year. Employment 
and payrolls in the durable goods in- 
dustries have veered sharply upward. 


Fair Weather Ahead 

With such a good start, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how the progress 
might be seriously interrupted in the 
last half of 1936. True, labor dis- 
turbances appear likely, and are get- 
ting a big play in the daily press. The 
drought has gravely hurt some states, 
but recent rains have mitigated it else- 
where. The federal government ap- 
parently stands prepared to pour 
money into those sections where irre- 
parable damage is done. And business 
is sure to carry on no matter what 
party carries the election. 


Some Letdown Expected 

That some letdown, more or less 
of a seasonal nature, can be expected 
in the third quarter goes without say- 
ing. And since business activity 
spurted upward in the last half of 
1935, it would not be surprising if 
percentage gains over 1935 in the next 
six months should shrink somewhat in 
comparison to those of the first half 
of 1936. But the year as a whole can 
easily be chalked up as another re- 
covery milestone, even at this early 
date. 


Steel Hits New High 


lhe last-minute rush to get orders 
on the books before third-quarter 
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NEW AIRLINE HIGHS 


Pressure for the newest and 
fastest mode of travel is tax- 
ing facilities of airlines. May 
domestic airline passengers 
set a new high with 96,368. 
Mileage flown also set a new 
record, This week, United 
Air Lines placed orders for 
five more 21-passenger trans- 
port planes, costing more than 
$100,000 apiece. Early this 
year 10 of these big Doug- 
las planes were purchased. 











prices went into effect and perhaps, 
in some cases, to be prepared for any 
strike eventualities, forced the steel 
operating rate up to 74‘¢ of capacity, 
a new high since May, 1930. This 
probably represents the peak of the 
spring season, and is at least 10 to 15 
points higher than most trade ob- 
servers expected earlier this year. July 
may see a gradual decline in steel oper- 
ations as orders now on the books are 
worked off. 


Buy Railroad Equipment 

Last week's buying of railroad 
equipment was the second best this 
year. Steel reports awards of 4,720 
freight cars, 1,000 steel underframes, 
and six passenger locomotives. 
Southern Pacific. contrihuted 2,950 of 
these freight cars and the six locomo- 
tives, and in addition ordered 20 bag- 
gage cars, and 12 locomotives for 
freight service. With a prior order 
for 2,700 refrigerator cars, this rocd 
has expended $29,000,000 for new 
equipment this year. Union Pacific 
just announced a $17,168,000 pro- 
gram. On June 1, Class I roads had 
more freight cars on order than on 
any June 1 since 1930. 


Lull in Auto Production 

Motor assemblies have dipped be- 
low the 100,000-cars-a-week line, and 
will probably continue to shrink 
slowly in the next eight weeks. July 
output may be on the par with a year 
ago when 350,054 cars were produced 
in United States and Canadian plants. 
By the end of August, work on the 


1936 line should be completed and 
work on the 1937 line begun. 


Selling the 1937 Cars 

The new cars promise to be wider, 
with more flowing lines. Running- 
boards will be pared. Steel will rm 
place wood with few minor excep- 
tions. More rust-proofing and morc 
stainless steel parts are expected, Auto- 
matic transmission may be standard 
equipment on some models. Little is 
heard of rear-engine models, In other 
words, the new models are acquiring a 
full set of selling points that will in- 
sure almost half the year’s sales in the 
last half of 1936. _ 


Advertising Does Well 
The Advertising Federation of 
America selected a period when all 
advertising curves are upward to cele- 
brate the silver jubilee of truth-in-ad- 
vertising this week. The bonus distri- 
bution gave newspaper linage a special 


boost last week, and the first five 
months were more than 7‘; ahead of 
Magazine 


the same period of 1935. 
linage in ps same months was up over 
9°;, reaching the best levels since 
1931. Radio companies report di- 
verse trends, with a net gain for the 
joint results. For the balance of the 
year, advertisers see further gains in 
linage. The new tax law may induce 
some companies to expand their ad- 
vertising appropriations and reduce 
their tax bill. Railroads are more ac- 
tive advertisers now that more pas- 
sengers must be found to make up for 
the fare cut. 


Metals Are Prosperous 

Non-ferrous metal markets have 
just completed a satisfactory half year. 
Copper made the best gains, with ap- 
parent consumption jumping 47°; 
ahead of the same period of 1935. De- 
mand from automotive, electrical ap- 
pliance, and construction industries 
plus some buying from utilities helped 
boost the volume. Lead gains of 10: 
and zinc gains of about 12°) are also 
worth noting. Prices have been 
slightly upward, with the exception of 
tin whose striking decline is accounted 
for by the failure of producers to 
come to any agreement for continuing 
the control plan expiring in Decem- 


ber. 
Effects of the Bonus 


There seems to be no agreement on 
what the bonus has meant for business 
so far. About a third of the bonds 
have been cashed. Boston and New 
York department stores were inclined 
to minimize the importance of the 
bonus in their recent sales gains, while 
St. Louis, Detroit, Jacksonville, Savan- 
nah, Buffalo, Atlanta, Denver, and 
Los Angeles credited it with giving 
additional impetus to sales. 














Burroughs 


BURROUGHS TYPEWRITER 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


SIMPLIFIES 
: Writes check (or pay envelope), 5 
ee emNEIIED feraines record. omplores's PAYROLL ACCOUNTING 
eran 270 gives you the additional 
rrystt machine is only one of several information required by the 


sa | SOCIAL SECURITY 










in one operation, Column selec- 


one of the many jobs they do. 


BURROUGHS DESK 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 


Posts earnings records, auto- 
matically prints dates in proper 
columns, automatically sub- 
tracts deductions—calculates 
net pay. Can also be used as a 
fast, practical adding-subtract- 
ing machine for all kinds of ac- 
counting work. Many styles and 
many models—all low in price. 





BURROUGHS CHECK-WRITING 
TYPEWRITER 


Writes payroll checks in units 
or iw strips. Payroll summary 
completed in same operation. 
Fast and easy insertion and 
removal of checks. Can also be 
used as a typewriter for corre- 
spondence and general typing. 
Electric carriage eperation. 
Several models. 


anna offers many 
new and improved 


machines which not only 





supply the additional pay- 


roll information required 








by the Social Security Act, but also 











BURROUGHS AUTOMATIC 
PAYROLL MACHINE 


Writes check (or pay envelop: 

employee's earnings statemen' 
earnings record and payro!! 
summary in one operation. A« 
cumulates all necessary totals 
automatically ejects and stack: 
checks in order. Many mode!» 
for payroll work, as well as fo: 
scores of other accounting jobs 


handle the entire payroll job with 
exceptional speed, ease and economy. 
It will pay you to investigate these new 
machines. Telephone the local Bur- 
roughs office, or send for the new pay- 


roll folder described in the coupon below. 










BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6137 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 


Send me the new folder *‘Modern Payroll Methods,” illustrating complete payroll accounting methods, with 
typical forms for maintaining the information required by the Social Security Act. The forms show representa- 


tive entries and suitable column headings. | 
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TH rgest tea blender and dealer in 


rld is the Cooperative Wholesale 
Society in Great Britain It handles 
early 80,000,000 Ib. of tea a year, owns 
rs own plantation in Ceylon 
British retail cooperatives employed 
than 200,000 persons last year 
Nearly 40% of all the 
: n belong to some kind of cooy 
society, and their factories make 
of all the goods manufactured in 
country 
Switzerland, one of th 
societies is the largest landowner 
Denmark, 2007 of the 
trade is handled by Co-Ops. 


families in 





COOP ra 


country $s 


Study Begins 


1} 
phnese 


are only a few of the facts 
President Roosevelt's special in 
tigating committee of three will un- 
er when they begin this weck their 
tudy of the cooperative movement 
[he appointees are Jacob Baker, as- 
nt Works Progress administrator 
Leland Olds, secretary of the New York 
State Power Authority; and Charles | 
Stuart, an engineer. They will spend 
of the summer studying the va 
kinds of cooperative enterprises in 
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INCLUDING THE SCANDINAVIAN 






and a successful one. 
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Co-ops are springing up busy 
im all parts of the world, but they are an old story in Sweden 
For years the Swedish co-ops have been 


As F.D.R. Studies Co-ops 


Facts about their European growth will be analyzed by 
President's committee. 


operatives have lagged in 


the United States until recently. 


Great Britain, Sweden, Denmark, Fin 
land, Norway, Czechoslovakia, Switzer 
land, and France The President tailed 
to make clear exactly what would be 


done with the results, but Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace gives some clue to 
the importance of the study im an ar 
ticle in Serzbner’s Magazine: “The Search 
for an American Way 

If democracy is to be saved from 
Communist or Fascist dictatorship, fre« 
competition must be abandoned in this 
country in favor of cooperatives of con 
sumers, of producers, and ultimately of 
industries.” 

The cooperative movement in Europe 
is not a new development. Weavers in 
the little mill town of Rochdale, in Eng 
land, started a cooperative retail society 
more than 90 years ago. Today 
than seven million families in Britain 
half the population are 
one Cooperative Organization of another 
The trade turnover of the British co 
operatives last year $1,000 
000,000, which was nearly 15°77 of 
Britain's retail 
the Cooperative Wholesale Society, re 
ported sales exceeding $415,000,000 


more 


members of 


exceeded 


business One group 


Cooperative socicties exist now in 40 


countries. They are of various kinds 
Most numerous are the 
ops, groups which have banded together 
to buy collectively Credit 


have the next largest following 


consumer co 


SOCICTICS 


Farm 


‘ 









developing marketing methods: 
modern, stylishly arranged, attractive both inside and out. 
left is a shoe store, at right a city block in Stockholm. 
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correct two relate | problems proht 
1 fail 
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ufacturers to meet certain standard 


ql lity set up by the consumer 


Holding Prices Down 


Scandinavian cooperatives have beea 


most aggressive in attacking monopoly 


control over food, clothing, and hou 


hold necessities 
light bulbs from 
when they built the big I 


price of electri 
to 20¢ 


They drove down the 


‘ 


} 
27 


plant near Stockholm to s ipply all four 


Norw t\ 


and Sweden 


Denmark 


countries 


Swedish CO-Ops made their first 


| inl in ! 


( 


tacular attacks on private industry when 


they bought one of the large t 


flour 


mills in Stockholm and began milling 


for themselves Since then thev h 
built their own fertilizer, margari 
shoe, and tire factories 

British COOPCHAtive ( ploy 0) 
workmen in 140 factors in Engl 


ind Scotland 





Amer n-Swerdich News I 


their stores today 


The Cooperatiy Why if 


ure 


Al 














sale Society is one of the three 
largest millers in Britain, owns the larg 
est flour mill in Europe. 

The same society makes 50 varieties 
of jam in four plants employing 3,000 


workers. The first marmalade factory 
was built in 1873 The cooperative 
canned its first fruit in 1896. It has 


roasted and blended its own coffee since 
1892, the London plant alone packing 
34 million Ib. a year. It has bacon fa 
tories in Ireland and Denmark, as well 
as at home, while its own African plan 
supply for 

Among brands of cigarettes produced 
by C.W.S. is the popular Gold Flake 


tations oils margarine 


Big Business 
Seven factories, employing 3,750 
workers, turn out men’s clothing tor 
C.W.S. This one society has nine shoe 
factories and six furniture plants. Its 
warchouses carry of almonds, 
varnish, confections, and drugs. 
Outside the Scandinavian 
and Britain, the cooperatives have made 
their most striking gains in Czechoslo- 
vakia, Switzerland, and France. An 
important movement in Italy and Ger- 
many has been submerged by the Fas- 
cist governments, and Russia’s coopera- 
tives are no longer considered volun- 
tary by the International Cooperative 
Alliance, and are not included in the 
100,000,000 people now banded to- 


gether for cooperative action in other 


stocks 


countries 


countries. 

On July 4, cooperatives the world over 
celebrating the fourteenth year of 
International Cooperative Alliance 
central organization through which 
various national cooperatives work 


are 
the 
the 
the 


for large scale international cooperation. 


What U.S. Survey Shows 


Cooperatives have made comparatively 
little progress in the United States until 
recently (BW’—Apr20°35,p18). Dr. J. 
P. Warbasse, president of the Co- 
operative League of the United States, 
writes in his new book, 
tive Democracy,” that there 
11,000 cooperative consumers’ associa 
Among these are 
ganizations to supply farmers with seed, 
feed, fertilizer, and petroleum prod 
There are, in addition, about 2,500 c*her 
cooperatives which supply consumers 
petroleum The oil 
business of 3,000 of these societies rep- 
resents a capital investment of $18,000,- 
000 and a yearly turnover of $48,000,- 
000, and they returned to their 
members about $6,000,000 in cash sav- 
in 1935. There are 2,000 coop- 
erative fire insurance associations among 
farmers, and there are more than 4,000 
cooperative banks and credit unions. 
Total membership in 1935 was esti- 
mated at 3,000,000, with a turnover of 
about $400,000,000 for the year. 

Little data is readily available on 
wages paid in cooperative-controlled fac- 


( oopera- 


are about 


tions here. 2,000 or- 


cts. 


with products. 


ings 
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EARLY VICTIMS OF DROUGHT 


feeding points at 85% 


Cattle and other starving animals g 
of normal freight rates, can return home for 15°. My 


<. 


are 


WPA’s Harry L. Hopkins called a meeting in St. Paul to map a long-range progr 
farmers who have lost crops despite recent rains looked to Washington fo: 


tories compared with private industry. 
In England, the consumer cooperative 
movement is credited with paying wages 
20% above the average, and operating 
on a work week 20% British 
cooperatives are also credited with the 
decree that the highest salary paid in 
the organization may not be more than 
10 times that of the lowest. In Sweden, 
the director the largest Stockholm 
cooperative is said to receive an annual 
ot $5,000. 


shorter. 


of 


salary about 


To the alert American executi 
of these features offers its o 
lem if consumer cooperation 
spread in this country. 

The system is voluntary, and 
fore runs into few legal comp! 
It sells its goods at prevailir 
except where these are consider 
In both Sweden and Br 
the cooperatives have continuing 
petition in most lines from priv 
dustry. 


cessive 


Business and the Conventions 


Most significant thing about the utterances of the plat- 


forms and the candidates is Roosevelt's speech. 


shows he’s going farther left. 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 

Bearing in mind the adage that “‘plat- 
forms are written to get in on, not to 

tand on,” and that the personal views 

of the two candidates and those known 
to be in close sympathy with them are 
far more important, one big point stands 
out about the two conventions. That is 
the general tenor of President Roose- 
velt’s acceptance speech. 

It indicates the frankest movement to- 
ward the left yet made. Coming on the 
heels of the entering-wedge tax bill, it 
indicates that the wedge will be ham- 
mered in much further if Roosevelt is 
reclected, and if he is able to obtain 
further support from Congress (BW’— 
]un27'36,p17). This last continues to 
be very doubtful—much more doubtful 
than Roosevelt's reelection, for the prob- 
ability remains that the House of Rep- 
resentatives will be close, no matter who 
is elected President, and hence that it 
will be insurgent, as against an all-time 
record for docility in the last four years. 


Mr. Roosevelt's comparison of 
fight against the “royalty” of capit 
the Fourth of July, 1776, chapter 
America’s fight against the royalty 
Britain — an indication that the 
had just begun—was so significant 
even the Democratic New York 7 
criticized it editorially, telling the P 
dént that business wanted a 
a chance to move forward, incident 
involving a taking up of the s! 
of unemployment. 

The two conventions spelled the « 
of two long fights, one on the St. Law 
rence Seaway and the other to get 
United States into the World Co 
For the first time since the World C: 
has been a political issue—beginn 
practically in 1918—a national con, 
tion actually went on record opposi 
American entry. This is interesting 
view of the fact that the last five Pr 
dents have attempted to get the Unit 
States to join. The Democrats, desp 
pleadings of the old-line Wilson Den 


respit 
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y ignored the issue, not men- 
words—which in all prob- 
ins there will be no further 
Roosevelt to obtain Senate ap- 
the Court, and certainly that 
fort would be made by Gov 
elected. 
poocevelt has never really cared 
St. Lawrence Seaway as a 
trade, despite the lip service 
1s n that phase. What inter 
was the electric power angle 
obvio is to 









much 








yme increasingly 
s. however, that the Atlantx 
( t Coast states, from Maine to 
e so fearful the Canadian 
ild cut into the export and 









siness of their ports, and hence 
of the railroads lead- 
that the treaty could 

ratified by the Senate 
So. for the first time since the seaway 





tonnage 






se ports, 







political issue—aimed at pleas- 
Great Lakes states anxious to build 
siness of their ports, and the 

1 Northwestern states anxious 

er rates on wheat and other 

ts for export—ncither polit- 

ition even mentioned the sea- 






Which means that the long fight 
St. Lawrence Waterway 1s def- 
indoned. 


Making it Clear 

\ vital on the Roosevelt ideal of 
culation of 
ynditions, prices, in fact ev ery 


wages, hours 

of business, is the so-called Con- 

ul plank. The plank is soft 

the words of the same author, 

irse, Roosevelt approved every 

the platform. And he made 

nk much clearer, by implication, 
eptance speech. 

the hint of collectivism, co- 

s, etc., not only for farms but 

for business—delivered by 


Sy 
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Agriculture Secretary Wallace just a few 
hours before Mr. Roosevelt's acceptance 
speech, and undoubtedly with White 
House approval—is more significant 
than either 

The Republican plank, as modified by 
Landon’s telegram, stands for a Con 
stitutional amendment merely 
the right of states to protect women and 
children workers. Actually the Demo 
crats hope to work their will through 
changes in the Supreme Court, almost 


to clarify 


inevitable in four years 


Labor’s Vote Promised 


The New Deal convention went on 
record to protect workers from inter 
ference from “employers”—not men 
tioning any other interference. This 
language was drafted to go further than 
the Republicans, who had merely prom 
ised protection from “any source 
Labor leaders naturally had more influ 
ence at Philadelphia, having promised 
to support Roosevelt prior to the con 
vention of either party assembly 

Both partics promise and 
eventual balancing of the budget. The 
ditference is the Democrats are encum- 
bered with a huge political machine, 
which Farley and other party leaders 
would have difficulty cutting down with- 
embarrassment. e- 


economy 


out 
publicans could cut more easily—are 


serious party 


known to have more will to cut. 

On relief, the Democrats promise 
continuance of Hopkins, but show more 
leaning to Ickes, with the “‘prevailing 
wage,” which was so bitterly fought by 
Roosevelt a year ago, now accepted as 
orthodox, The Republicans would hand 
the matter over to the states, with the 
federal government aiding local units 
financially if mecessary 

The Republican platform offers a pay 
as-you-go plan for old-age pensions and 
unemployment insurance, with 


wide 


if «4 Ewing 


ROPER HAS ANOTHER PROBLEM—Eugene Vidal, appointed head of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce in 1933 after Sec. Roper looked over the much-criticized divi- 
sion, sits between two assistants who are accused of playing politices to get their boss’ 
job. Rex Martin (left) and J. Carroll Cone are the lieutenants. 
ening out a tangle of official and private criticism of the bureau's work, brought ‘into 
sharp relief by Sen. Copeland’s air safety report (page 15), is again facing Sec. Roper. 


And the job of straight- 


rather than 


spread taxes to maintain it 


the Administration payroll levies, with 
bookkeeping annoyance and huge rr 
serves piling uj 

The Rep iblic ins ar ontradictory af 
pussyfooting on foreign trad i 
ing secret negotiations of treaties, b 
leaving the door open to agreements 
The Democrats talk glibly ot ng 
rts with iit ) ‘ m tak 

orts to pay for tl 

On gold, soft Ney La 
esir aa) ret ba h ) vo . sO 
possible S$ the 1 } I 
tually, by pre sing tt til 1 
on ill be hurt, he keeps tro 
being as clearly draw sit ght b 
The difference is that R has no 
thought of ever gout h ik " 
managed « rency per $s this 
approaching sy t 3a 
don aoes want to ret [ so 
day—but not soon The phrase ‘sound 
money has no connection with its 
I ning in the old McKuinley-Bryan 
gays 


End Duty-Free Drinks 


New act abolishes 3100 exemp- 
tion for travelers. Sudden en- 
forcement causes anger. 


LIQUOR-LADEN travelers from abro 


landing in American ports last week 

end were greeted with e mournf 

announcement that the duty cxel ipt 

on purchases of strong nks i p t 
1 ] been abolis! i | 


1 


$100 had suddenly 
de itions only 


r the new 
is allowed to enter luty-t¢ 


had bo ight sup} 


one gallon 
Many 


1 
11e$ befor 


regul 


passengers 
the ruling was announced and their crics 


; 


were dreadful to hear when customs 


inspectors broke the news 
Travelers had to pay $2 per gal 


duty (on liquors from British ports) 
plus a $2 per gal. excise tax Other 
cost items were transportation charges 
tips for toting and opening crates for 
inspectors, a $1 per gal. tax which New 
York State is trving to collect. Pressur 
by American liquor interests forced tl 
government's action It will hit pri 
cipally dealers in Bermuda, Nassa 


Canada, Cuba, and sales from ship's 


stores 


Helping the Rate Cutters 
After repeal the government abol 
ished the $100 exemption on liquor 
An irate stenographer carried the cas 
to the United States ¢ Court 
which decided in her favor on Feb. 15 
1935. The $100 quota then applied to 
merchandis 


istoms 


liquor as to any other 
bought abroad. Families taking short 
sea trips out of New York would re 
turn with the full allowance of liquor 
for all heads. Much of this found its 
way to the trade at cut rates to the great 
displeasure of regular distributors 

During the closing days of the last 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING, 


BUT OPEN SHOP 








ieme 


Iren and Steel Institute 


The 


stepped squarely in the path of an onrushing labor movement this week, announced that 
its members would maintain an open shop, combat any drive to unionize the workers. 
The institute is steel, itself; prominent members include these men (from left, seated) : 
W. A. Irvin, president U. S. Steel; Eugene Grace, president Bethlehem Steel; T. M. 
Girdler, chairman Republic Steel; standing: Henry Romer, president Sharon Stee!; 


E. T. Weir, chairman National Steel. 


Congress, an act establishing the Fed- 
eral Alcohol Administration as an in- 
dependent agency carried provisions 
which ended the $100 liquor exemption. 
Application of the new regulations were 
sufhciently abrupt to enrage the victims. 
President Roosevelt signed the bill on 
Friday, June 26, inspectors were in- 


formed enforcement must be immediate. 
Polite diplomatic protest from other 
governments is expected to provoke a 
polite diplomatic invitation to take a 
jump in the lake. Pressure by domestic 
liquor interests and desire of the gov- 
ernment for revenue are strong enough 
to make the regulations stick. 


Two Hurdles for Lewis 


Steel industry announces flat resistance to unioniza- 
tion drive, and A. F. of L. executive council will decide 
whether to suspend his 10 unions. 


JOHN L. Lewis and his Committee for 
Industrial Organization, all set for a 
whirlwind campaign to sign up steel 
workers for active membership in the 
Amalagamated Association of Iron, 
Steel, and Tin Workers, got a flat chal- 
lenge from the steel mills themselves 
this week: “Try and do it.” 

Labor is restive these days, and news 
from many quarters ts rr The 
Akron rubber plants are fearful of re- 
newed strikes; violence has broken out 
again in Goodyear’s shop at Gadsden, 
Ala.; Remington Rand has been having 
trouble; RCA’s Victor division was 
picketed last week. Sharecroppers in 
the South and lumber workers in the 
Northwest have been feeling the urge 
to strike. But the five-billion-dollar 
steel industry's labor problem  over- 
shadows all others. 

The announcement from the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute that work- 
ers would be protected against coercion, 
and that it would oppose any effort to 
make employees “pay tribute for the 
right to work’ was not unexpected 
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Business Week (]un13’36,p41) noted 
that the steel companies were fixing 
their joint policy to meet the attack by 
the C.I.O. The institute which an- 
nounced the policy comprises some 95% 
of the industry. 

Meantime, the American Federation 
of Labor's executive council is fast ap- 
proaching another crisis in its battle to 
halt the C.I.O. With something more 
than three million members, it faces the 
possibility of having to suspend a third 
of them, if it makes good on threats 
issued to the Lewis bloc. 

Once a year the A. F. of L. holds its 
convention, holds showdown votes on 
ruckuses great and small. Between con- 
ventions, the executive council headed 
by Pres. William Green gets together 
every three months; its next session ts 
to begin in Washington on Tuesday, 
July 7. And on the table is an ultima- 
tum to the 10 unions who make up the 
C.1,O., threatening them with suspension. 
The leaders. of the C.1.O, have been 
summoned before the council. 

The C.1.O. has taken the play away 


from the cautious veterans of 
ation’s executive board time 
during the past year. The Ak: 
strike saw C.1.O. organizers 
gaged in directing the uni 
and subsequent gains in me: 
the rubber-workers’ organiza 
several 
bonnet United 
Workers their A 
appointed leaders, swung 
edly over to the Lewis ca 
came the steel labor drive: ( 
the craft-union 
vanced plans for directing an 
wide membership campaign 
Amalgamated Association of 
and Tin Workers decided 
the C.1.0. to lead them 


feathers to the ind 


Next, the 


cast Out 


1 
airead 


chiefs 


The Craft Argument 

The craft unions aren't op) 
Lewis movement just to be 
They see a distinct differen 
such industries as coal minin; 
ample, and metal-working 
other diversified fields of lab 
should a skilled craftsman 
trained and highly paid, be lun 
an hourly-wage manual laborer 
is their oft-reiterated question 
insist that industry is best or 
under the craft system. Th 
leaders declare that the crat 
leaders are simply afraid of los: 
trol of the federation through a: 
of workers from the mass in 
Anyhow, the craft-union lead 
voted the industrial group last 

In all probability, they can 
the Lewis bloc again next Nov 
in the Tampa convention. T! 
most observers to believe that the 
tive council will not suspend th 
gents, but will wait to give them 
demonstration of the superior b 
power in the standpat ranks 
would preserve the semblance of 
fied federation, might add to the 
of labor's lobby in its campaign | 
vorable legislation from Congre 


Sitting Pretty 

In the long run, however, the 
trial union bloc is sitting pretty 
add enough manpower during st 
automobile plan drives, if all go 
to put it on even footing with t! 
union group, even in convention \ 
All of which means that the 
faces a sad future, through eith 
of its bifocals. 

Meanwhile, automobile _ plar 
tentatively scheduled as next | 
assault. Last week the automobil 
through its new president, Hom« 
tin, announced an early men 
drive. The selling arguments h 
to prospects are cast on “Eve: 
a king’ lines: not less than $2,( 
nual wages for every worker, q 
bonuses for workers on profits, 
week, job security. 


BUSINESS \ 





strategically situated to compete in non- merce and whitewashing 
automotive markets TI came announcement 


' Bethlehem Expands 


Opens $20,000,000 mill, mak- Capacity of the mill (called strip-she« 


; ‘ag bid for share of flat-rolled mill because sheet still is rolled into 
= ¥ very long strips) is 600,000 tons an 
steel business. nually, thus raising the-ccuntry’s con 

u Street Corp., with the tinuous mill capacity to 8,500,000 t 
sing of its $20,000,000 con- Pres. Eugene Grace of Beth! 


p sheet m I] predicts that flat rol ed pro 1 


increasingly used. He des 


lat proje tas ana pro 
constitutes 33% of all st in a program started 
to convert Bethlel 
it its Lackawanna pla it al tup as an ordnar 


new mill is in 


Michigan, since shij ments lie the theory technologi 
le by water as well as by rail vances are responsible for unem 
r putt he mill at Buf- ment, since Bethlehem is now e1 
By tting the n 
J . 


id of Detroit, Bethlehem ing at Lackawanna 2,000 more 


st reductions, because the than the high average payroll force « 


ill r r 
lia 


cent to raw and semi-fin- 1929. The new 1 covers 67 acres 
facilities. It also is more required 17,000 tons of steel in found 
tions and superstru tures, contains over madi 1a 
18,000 tons of machinery and equip yu ons Martin's 
ment, including mills, motors, tables, professional eq 
and cranes. It rolls material up 72 Cone with approva 
inches in width through the ordeal 
And aviation people ask if t 
and his comm 
4 ° © the Cone camp 
Air Men Up in Air Sho"). 
that Cone 18 a tri 





Confused by Copeland com- 
mittee report and by $600,000 
settlement of airmail claims. 


son affected the reps 

The Copeland report 
' however! where it 
AIR circles this week discussed two some cusses the crash at Atlanta, Mo 
what confusing bits of news The May, 1935, when Sen. Bronson (¢ 
Copeland Committee on Air Safety re- was killed The air commer 
port broke last week, censuring two beacons are condemned as 
head men of the Bureau of Air Com- tributed to the disaster, be 


more seriously, 





se Week 
BIGGER BETHLEHEM—The Liggest part of 
Bethlehem Steel's expansion program was 
ompleted this week, with the formal open- 
iz of the new continuous strip-sheet mill at 
Lackawanna, N. Y. The mill cost more than 
00, covers 67 acres of ground, and 
complete facilities for both hot and 
cold rolling of strip and sheets and for con- 
tinuous processing of strip and sheet material. 
\t top is shown strip being rewound into 
oils after rolling in the tandem cold mills. 
The picture at right is of the finishing mills 
where slabs which have been elongated by 
the roughing train enter at slow speed and 
emerge as light-gauge strip, up to 72 in. in 
width. traveling up to 1,350 ft. a minute. 
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Expenditures 
Recovery and 
All Other 

Deficit 


Reliet 


Receipts 
$11,016,100 


* Preliminary Estimates 


t Excluding Soldiers 





New Deal Profit and Loss Account 
(in thousands—000 omitted ) 


1936* 


Receipts $4,100,000 
7.200.000 

5,300,000 
5.900 000 
+3,100,000 


Three-Year Recapitulation 
Expenditures 
+$2 1,680,800 


Bonus (Maximus cost of which will be $2,237,000,000). 


1935 1934 





$3,115,600 
7,105,000 


$3,800,500 
7 375.800 
4,249,200 4,283,200 
3,126,600 


3,575,300 


2,821,800 
3,989,400 


De fic il 
+$10,664,700 











Kansas City radio beam was 11 miles 
off “the correct path.” But every pilot 
knows that a ho beacon is not a fine 
line but a fan-shaped area over ‘which 
the “on course” signal can be heard. 
This area grows wider with the distance 
from the sending station, and at that 
spot it was 118 miles from Kansas City 
It might well be heard 11 miles off the 
straight course or four miles, as was 
reported four days later. For radio is 
not yet an exact science, and every pilot 
understands and makes allowances in 
his calculations. 

The question is 
Committee gone adrift? 
how far? 

As to the settlement of the claims for 
Mr. Farley's summary cancellation of 
airmail contracts, the industry asks 
why have four transport lines taken 
$601,511.08 when they demanded 
nearly $9,000,000. The claims of all 


has the Air Safety 


And if so, 


lines totaled $15,324,514.10. The case 
has been long pending, and last Febru- 
ary Carl L. Ristine, special assistant to 
the attorney-general, concluded a study 
and submitted a brief which was 
promptly bottled up. Now the North- 
west Airways, Western Air Express, 
Transcontinental and Western Air, and 
American Airways accept as payment 
the bare amount of the money due them 
for mails actually carried prior to the 
cancellation. They have waived all 
damages. 

In making its announcement, the 
Postofhice Department also isued a state- 
ment by Attorney-General Cummings 
justifying the cancellations because the 
contracts were “highly irregular’ and 
“interfered with freedom of competi- 
tion,’’ but saying that they ‘‘are not such 
as to require criminal prosecution.” The 
claims of the other lines are still pend- 
ing. 


Uncle Sam Closes His Books 


Amount of deficit depends on how Treasury treats the 
bonus payment. Debt climbs to new peak. 


But this, the stockholders will be glad 
to know, will tend to decline over the 
near future as veterans cash their baby 


AMERICA’S greatest business — the 
United States government—closed its 
books this week on the 1936 fiscal year 
and gave the stockholders—130,000- 
000-odd inhabitants—something to think 
about. The deficit will range anywhere 
from $3,100,000,000 to more than 
$5,000,000,000 when all district rev 
enue officers are heard from 

In the accounts, the soldiers’ bonus 
is the great unfigurable. How will the 
Treasury treat it? If the entire adjusted 
compensation certificate pay-off is in- 
cluded as a 1936 expenditure, then the 
red figures could hop above the five- 
billion mark without much trouble. If, 
on the other hand, Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau decides to allocate 
only the amount actually paid out in 
cash to veterans, the final loss would 
be nearer $3,000,000,000. 

In any event, the debt will climb to 
a peak—just about $34,000,000,000. 
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bonds. The effect will be (a) to reduce 
the total outstanding debt and (b) to 
deplete the Treasury's cash balance, 
which has been running at high tide— 
around $3,000,000,000 

Sec. Morganthau has been carrying 
an unprecedented sum of money in the 
Treasury till. Cash on hand has been 
greater than at any time in our history 

except the war period. It gives the 
Treasury freedom of motion. With ex- 
penditures going out in all directions 
Mr. Morgenthau has required gobs of 
funds to turn around with. 

But there is an even more subtle ex- 
planation of this cash-box policy. By 
maintaining heavy balances in banks, the 
Treasury has bolstered excess reserves 
and kept a constant pressure on banks 
to invest. Result: banks, itching to earn 


} 


some interest on idle funds 
sorbed Treasury emissions at 
Thus, the Treasury by payir 
on a sum of two to three bj 
amount kept in the till) ha 
terest on new 
Until the 
ances its budget, those savir 
est, skimpy as they are, 
But the trend is away fri 
maneuvers, simply becaus« 
tion for them is dilapidating 
in the period from July 
June 30, 1936—the VU. S. fis 
were up moderately over 1935 
000,000 versus $3,800,000. 
the trade winds and new tax 
the Treasury from now on 
This puts the government 
spot to catch the taxpaying cit 
ing and going. As earnings 
so will revenue receipts, both 
proved income and from hi; 
somewhat broadened taxes 
Indicative of what happens 
ury receipts during periods of 
ing business are the following 
income tax collections: 


issues 


government 


$1,450,00( 
1,100,000 
818,000,( 
746.000. 
1,057.00 


1936 
1935 
1934 
1933 
1932 


*Preliminary. 


Thus, ever since the dolorous 
year from July 1, 1932, to Ju 
1933, receipts from income taxes 
porate and individual) have been 
ing upward. The advance shoul 
tinue through the 1937 period 
should be a vital influence in bri 
the budget into a semblance of ba 

Even before the Revenue Act o! 
was passed by Congress, the Tr 
was estimating the effect better b 
would have on revenues. This pr 
ception resulted in a gross income 
all sources of $5,600,000,000 for 
—as against expenditures estimate 
$8,300,000,000. Thus, the defi 


prefigured at only $2,700,000,000. But 


at best, that is guesswork. There 
too many imponderables. Yet there 
a few certitudes. They are: 


are 


1. That better business is bolstering 


revenues. 

2. That higher taxes are collaborat 
toward this end. 

3. That the estimate of the 1937 
icit is lower than any actual loss 
Roosevelt has been in charge of fina: 

4. That a balanced budget is no : 
a long-distance wraith—unless relic! 
penditures again go kiting to the str 
phere. 

5. That the cost of the New 
since July 1, 1933, including the ! 
years 1934, 1935, and 1936, has 


nearly $11,000,000,000, not counting 


the bonus, and taking it all 


$13,000,000,000 
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lan might ta 





sottled Gas Boosts Its Sales 


ost of this relatively new product is now used by in- 


dustry, but home purchases are also jumping. 


shipped in liquid form. 


ctroleum gas (bottled gas 
a relatively new product 
king rapid strides in both 
and domestic consumption. 
ar 76,855,000 gal. were used, 
wre than in 1934; a corre- 
¢ gain is looked for this year 
ane and butane gas were up 
the market for propane- 
tures almost doubled 
rial consumption jumped in 
» 30% of the total, from 57.5% 
ling year. Domestic use in 
é t not in ratio to total deliver 
Propane finds its biggest market 
ome (539%). Butane, on the 
: hand is primarily employed by 
sry (799). 
efied petroleum gas is composed 
bons ordinarily found in nat- 
It originally was produced 








ROM THE BOTTLE, A GENIE—Aladdin or the fabled fisher- 
tan might take bottled gas as a matter of course, but housewives 
In lower photograph is shown a 


port it 


a modern miracle. 
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Gas is 


only from natural gas in specially de- 
signed extraction plants located in the 
oil fields. It is also manufactured today 
in some oil refineries as an outgrowth 
of modern crude-oil cracking processes 

After impurities are removed, the gas 
is compressed to a liquid state for econ- 
omy in shipping and distribution. It 
automatically becomes a gas again when 
relieved of pressure. It is piped into 
the house or factory as gas, is used in 
all types of gas appliances. 


Big Field Open 

Probably the most interesting devel- 
opment has been in the domestic mar 
ket. Biggest potential field is in sub 
urban and rural districts not reached by 
city gas mains and in summer cottages 
There were 241,000 bottled gas (mostly 
propane) customers in 1935, or 30,000 
more than the preceding year. Leading 
producer is Phillips Petroleum Co. with 
its Philgas department; other important 
companies are the Pyrofax division of 
Carbide & Carbon Chemical Co., She! 
lane division of Shell Petroleum Co 
Skelgas division of the Skelly Oil Co 
and Standard Oil of California 

Much of last year’s notable progress 
was due to reduction of the installation 
charge by Philgas from $36.50 to $9.75. 
Back in 1928, when Philgas got its start 
charges were $60 to $125, 
ing for 16 cents a pound Philgas low 


fas Was Sc l] 


price to 12¢. Special rates reducing th 
cost of hot water and refrigeration ser 
ices over 50% were announced early 
in 1936. 

The householder gets propane gas 
much as he buys fuel oil for his furnace 
One method involves shipment by the 
producer in special tank cars to distribu 
tors’ stations, from which it is trucked 


ered the charge to $36.50, cut the gas 


C 


to the customer’s home and pumped 
into a steel cylinder located outside the 
house. On top of the cylinder ts a 
regulator which maintains a constant 
pressure of 11 in. of water on the gas 
entering the house. As the 
sumed, more liquid automatically 


in the cylinder, 


gas is con 


sumes its gaseous state 
passes through the regulator and pipes 
into the house. Each time the tank ts 
replenished, the weight before and after 
being filled is taken to calculate the 
amount used. The then is 
billed monthly 

Mainly to increase consumption of 
bottled gas, companies handling it are 
marketing through dealers such gas ap 
pliances as ranges, refrigerators, and 
automatic water-heaters. Philgas is of 
fering a 1936 model 
claims, cuts gas consumption 13% 
pared with 1935 models. Cash price ts 
$69.50, with a month's free trial, but it 
can be bought on terms as low as 55¢ 
a weck, with no down payments Phil 
gas also is selling Electrolux refrigera 


long 


customer 


range which, tt 


com 


tors, with payments extending as 
as three years, 1s renting automatic water 
heaters as low as 4¢ ; (with rental 
applying on purchase price, 1f 
later decides to buy) 

In certain limited areas 


small bottles of propane w 


Philgas sells 


} 


can buy in town 
Liquefie gas is used for 
i including 


ITPoses 
i i 


[ he a 


t-treating operations 


Ford Uses It 

Propane is being employed in 
ment of lubricating oil, 1s supplying 
for retrigeration units for air-conditi 
| VAY Cars Acme Stecl Lr 


ing ral 
@ first switching loco 


operation tl 
designed and constructed to 

s fuel Ford Motor Co 
eight propane tanks, each having 


used to 


tane a has im 
stalled 
capa ity of 30,000 gal 
enrich blast furnace gas and two for 
the River Rouge glass plant 

At the end of 1935 liquefied gas was 
being delivered to 163 communities in 
29 states as their sole gas supply 


SIX are 


Rusinesse Week 


regional distributing station; pressure tank trucks load up with 
the gas, deliver it to the customer as needed. 
steel cylinder outside the house, from there piped to the stove. 


It is forced into a 
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SHOP TALK 


Business Weck 
Chester Lang, president of the Advertising Federation of America and 
manager of the publicity department for General Electric, takes time out before open- 
ing the federation’s convention to talk things over with Merle Sidener, president Sidener, 
Van Riper & Keeling, Inc., Indianapolis advertising agency. 


Paper Bottle Wins 


New York court jolts milk board. Some dairy com- 


panies elsewhere may choose paper. 


New York's badly-churned milk situa 
small settling, 
though the fiber container has won an 
important victory over the bottle. On 
Justice Salvatore A. Cotillo, of 
the state Supreme Court (corresponding 


tion shows chance of 


June 16 


to the Circuit Court in most states), con 
tinued an injunction the Milk 
Control Board's order which would have 
made milk in paper containers L¢ a quart 
higher than milk in glass 


against 


Raise in Price Disputed 

The injunction was asked by Dairy 
Sealed, Inc., Borden subsidiary. It dis- 
puted an order which would have raised 
the price of milk in fiber containers to 
12¢ from 11¢. Bottled milk is 1l¢ 
plus a 3¢ deposit for the return of the 
container, 

Justice Cotillo’s decision said that the 
differential damaging to Dairy 
Sealed’s business and an injustice to the 
consumer since paper-contained milk ts 
the “lowest priced the consuming public 
can buy.” It affects only milk sold in 
stores since the bottle continues standard 
for family routes 


was 


Pro and Con 


Social workers hailed the Cotillo deci 
sion as a benefit for the poor. Big milk 
companics with fiber container equip 
ment hailed it because the 3¢ deposit 
required for bottles gives them a con 
siderable edge. To a corresponding 
degree the judgment is disliked by the 
bottle interests and by independent milk 
companies which lack the paper container 
facilities 

But the war is not over. It is under 
stood that the Milk Control Board will 
appeal the decision on the ground that 
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it was rendered in a New York City 


court while, the control board contends, 
the law requires such action to be taken 
in Albany 

Dairy Sealed remains engaged in an- 
other clash with the board. It involves 
a payment of $15,036 by Dairy Sealed to 
the A. & P. stores in the The 
board charged that it was a rebate; 
A. & P. maintained it was merely a dis 
count justified by trade usage. Peter 


State 


Ten Eyck, commissioner 
and markets, announced o; 
the A. & P. would be al 

its metropolitan milk |i 

ment to pay the amount 
count" into the state treas 
as to Dairy Sealed was post 


Advantages of Fiber 


The paper-glass feud 
various fronts (BW —] 
Lightness of paper and 
dling of the fiber container 
vantage in plant-to-store 
But the competition produ 
tastic complications, notab! 
free bottle has been introd 

In one large city, when 
required, 85% of the bottl 
The free bottle increased 
(sometimes 159% to 20%) | 
the customers stopped retur 
This loss of bottles greatly 
milk plant costs Return 
would irritate consumers 
of the increased volume. H 
ecutives are wondering whet! 
tainers are the answer. 


Glass Bottle Exchanges 
Pursuit of the errant mill 
developed the bottle exchar 
10 large cities. These arc 
ing houses to which accr 
ors bring discarded bottles 
they are distributed to their « 
idea is growing, not as an 
unscrupulous junkman who 
bottle from a doorstep, but | 
operation in this common pr 
made a promising showing 


2% Million Cars in First Half 


Production gain over 1935 is estimated at 9%. Bonu: 


payments stimulate 


sales. 


1937 cars will 


spacious interiors and flowing lines. 


THANKS to the exceptional stamina 
shown by retail sales, partly because of 
bonus payments, June car production 
was lifted higher than expected. First 
half assemblies now are put at 2,525,000 
units, or 90% higher than in 1935. 

Production through the summer and 
early fall is likely to follow much the 
same course as last year. July was a 
good month (350,054 units built), 
August brought considerable contraction 
to 247,686 units. In September only 
95,127 cars were made, due to tooling 
for new models, but output rebounded 
during October to 283,337 units. The 
final two months of the year each ex- 
ceeded 400,000 units 

Despite a bumper volume of sales 
thus far, car manufacturers see no rea- 
son why the last half shouldn't closely 
parallel the first half. Passenger car 
sales in the July-December period of 


1935 were 46.7% of the year 
ness. In 1934, without benefit 
introductions, last half 
47.39% of the total. 

What gives sales executives the 
is trying to guess how many cars 
will need to carry them over tl 
eight weeks when plants will 
down for 1937 tooling. Noth: 
even poor business, drives the s 
partment to drink faster than 
orders in hand and be unable 
them. 


sales 


} 


More Room Inside 

Next year’s programs are prett 
along. Wheelbases will _ stay 
where they are. Body interiors ' 
more spacious at the expense of r 
boards. which will be narrower 
nels through the center of the car 
ing a hump in the floor, will be e! 
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-«+ and so on—compressed, sprung back, com- 
pressed, sprung back—mile after mile for thou- 
sands and thousands of miles. Each cord in the 
tire takes the full stress of truck and load 5 times 


d 
PONLUs 


have 


ee — — = 4 
ROAD CONTACT NORMAL 





ROAD CONTACT NORMAL 


@ second at speed as low as 30 miles an hour. 





A Truck Tire Needs 


a Thousand Springs 


The improved High Profile Good- 
year Truck Tire is built to take the 
constant tattoo of these impacts with 
minimum wear. This means more 
miles of tire life to truck operators— 
thousands more miles. 


Suppose you’re hauling 2 tons on 
your truck... driving 30 to 35 miles 
an hour. 


Each little cord in each of your 
truck tires takes the tremendous pres- 
sure of that load—and must sprin 
back to normal—five times a se 
..-And more than a thousand cords 
lie side by side in beds of rubber 
around the circumference of each 
tire. 


Increase the load, you increase the 
impact. Increase the speed, each 
cord must take it and spring back 
six, seven, eight times a second. 


Five times a second! .. . Just try 
to count up to 5 in a second! 


Supertwist Provides Springs 

Just as Su ist Cord will stretch 
and come back more quickly and 
more often than any other cord, it 
also compresses under load—and 
springs back—more quickly and more 
often. 

Preshrunk, and twisted while wet, 
Supertwist Cord gives a foundation 
strength to the body of the tire 


greater than other cords... It’s 
patent-protected. It makes possible 
the extremely rugged construction 
of the improved tire—bigger, sturd- 
ier, tougher in every way. 


Let the Goodyear dealer near you 
show you the improved High Profile 
Goodyear. It’s more tire—more 
rubber, more cotton, more air space, 
more sidewall area, more contact with 
the road, more for your money. 


Goodyear sells more truck and bus tires 
than any other manufacturer. There is a 
Goodyear to fit every rubber-tired com- 
mercial vehicle — just the right type, size, 

ice for any requirement . .. The Goodyear 
rire and Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, Ohio. 


GOODY YEAR 


FRUCK ano BUS TIRES money savers 
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MILLIONS saved for 
POLICYHOLDERS? 


“Find Out How!” 


®@ Many thousands of business leaders 
from coast to coast are now concen- 
trating their business and personal 
insurance in Mutual fire companies 
because of the substantial savings this 
type of insurance offers. 

But there is more to it than that! 
For no straight-thinking executive 
would consider a method of saving 
money that was not entirely sound... 
entirely safe. 

The savings of Mutual fire insurance 
are the result of a sound and thrifty 
principle of business operation, con- 
ceived nearly 200 years ago, and which 
has endured ever since! It has endured 
by giving its policyholders sound pro- 
tection, thorough service, prompt 
payment in full when losses occur, and 
a substantial reduction in net cost 
through the prevention of losses 
and annual savings returned to the 
policyholders, 

Send now for a booklet that tells the 
Mutual story. Address the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 


919 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 


Companies and the 
American Mutual 
Alliance. Itisa 
symbol! of sound- 
ness and stab: lity 


This seal identi- 
fiesamembercom- 
pany of The Fed- 
erationof Mutual 
Fire Ineurance 





ted by use of hypoid gears in rear axles. 
In certain cases radiators will be wider. 
One maker is dolling up the interior 
Even some of the more conservative 
companies are going to a body halfway 
between present models and the Lin- 
coln-Zephyr, emphasizing flowing lines. 
There will be more steel in bodies 
than ever before. One of the largest 
| body builders is preparing to eliminate 
most of the wood from its bodies. 


More Durable Finish 


An independent car maker is in full 

roduction on a high-solid, low-viscosity 
cone which provides a durable finish 
and luster on its cars said to equal syn- 
thetic enamel. 

Rust-proofing, including thorough 
cleaning of sheet steel prior to being 
painted, will get increased attention. 
The reason is that chemicals used to 
melt ice on roads in winter play hob 
with fenders and the lower part of car 
| bodies. 
| A prominent company has spent sev- 
| eral million dollars for equipment to 
| make a new automatic transmission, said 
| 
| 
| 
| 





to be vacuum controlled, operated by 
foot accelerator, and with four forward 


| 
| 


speeds. It will be standard eq 
on certain 1937 models. 
Hupmobile, preparing to 
comeback, is said to have consid 
arrangement to build and market 
Scarab car, but finally rejected + 
because it involved too much risk 
Large outlays are being made { 
struction and new equipment to 
added capacity and to moderniz 
Chrysler soon will put into op: 
new heavy stamping departmer 
Wyoming plant in Detroit. Bb 
spending $1,500,000 to build 
transmission manufacturing | 
and two new heat-treating bu 
plus other buildings. McKinnon 
tries, subsidiary of General Mo 
Canada, has in progress a rehab 
program costing $600,000; this d 
will make all transmissions 
Canadian company. Ford recent 
bought a site at Milford, Mich 
of the General Motors | 
grounds, for another small parts | 
An important independent co: 
now is installing machinery for p 
tion of a new six-cylinder car, ho; 
be making parts in August and t 
nounce the new line in September 


Buying Capital Goods on Time 


Depression has intensified this development, and now 
the instalment plan is applied to anything from a den- 


tist’s chair to a ship. 


| THE gap between the bank loan and 
capital financing (and how many new 
capital issues have you seen in the last 
four years?) has in many cases been 
bridged by deferred payments in plant 
modernization. 

There were sales of machinery and 
equipment to manufacturers on time in 
a few isolated instances—textile and 
flour mills—early in this century. It 
remained, however, for the depression 
of the '30’s to make deferred payments 
a big factor in the manufacturing lines. 
Now you can buy anything from a den- 
tist’s chair to a power plant, a giant 
mechanical shovel, or a full-fledged, 
ocean-going vessel, and pay as it adds 
to your income 

The contract with the finance com- 
pany varies as widely as the types of 
goods handled; there are nearly as many 
companies stepping out into the equip- 
ment and machinery lines as there are 
concerns in the instalment sales busi- 
ness. Yet a typical example is that of 
one of the largest companies which deals 
directly with the manufacturer of the 
equipment to be sold, sets up a carrying 
charge which differs only very slightly 
in the many fields it has entered, and ar- 
ranges the payments to suit the type of 
goods being financed. For example, it 
will finance the sale of incubators to the 





large poultry hatcher; the chicken 
makes his payments only during 
hatching seasons. 

The story behind deferred payn 
sales in the durable goods lines is ¢ 
of postponed plant investment and : 
habilitation since the bubble burst 
1929; the finance companies saw a! 
ket of perhaps four billion dollars 
there was a credit job to be done. 
opportunity has not been in the heavy 
equipment because most of the con 
nies using such machinery have 
ample cash or credit right along. It | 
been largely in retooling and reeq 
ping small to middle-sized companies 


Branching Out 


The finance people have been active in 
commercial air-conditioning ; baking, 1c 
cream, and dairy machinery ; all kinds of 
engines; power plants (industrial 
municipal, mostly) ; textile, road-bu 
ing, printing, laundry, milling, mining 
packaging, and pattern-making equi 
ment, and so on through hundreds of 
items. There is a story, too, in sprink 
ler systems for fire protection. These 
installations cut fire insurance rates 
enough to finance the deferred pay 
ments, pay for themselves quickly. 

A conspicuous job has been done by 
Commercial Investment Trust, Inc., which 
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Man 


a Husband 


faces this Problem 


OU can read his thoughts as he looks at the 

family photograph on his desk—‘*What 
would become of them if anything happened to 
me? How would they get the things that I 
intend they should have?” 


Perhaps you are facing the same problem. 
There is a way to make certain that your wife 
will have the money she needs to see the chil- 
dren through until they are grown. You can 
remove doubt and uncertainty as to their future. 
And you can also provide for your own later 
years, if you live to retirement age. 


The Metropolitan Family Protection Plan will 
do the following: 


1. For your wife it will provide money for living ex- 





The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the usual 
standard forms, individual and group, in large and 
small amounts. It also issues annuities and accident 
and health policies. 

The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its 
assets are held for the benefit of its policyholders, and 
any divisible surplus is returned to its policvholders 


in the form of dividends. 











penses, and the means of maintaining normal 
family life until your children are grown. 


At the end of that period it will provide a definite 
amount for your wife or an annuity for life, if 
desired, 


For your children it will provide an opportunity 
to complete their education — at least through 
high school. 


For yourself, it will provide a Retirement Income 
for your later years. 


If desired, Total and Permanent Disability Pro- 
visions can be included so that payment of further 
a will be waived if you are disabled be- 
ore you are 60. 
The Family Protection Plan is a complete in- 
surance program at a remarkably low cost. Ask 
a Metropolitan Field-Man to explain this Plan 
in detail. Telephone the nearest Metropolitan 


office—or mail the coupon. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Without placing myself under any obligation, T would like 
to have information regarding the Family Protection Plan 
Policy. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


cIry 














METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER ~ ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEw YorkK, N. Y. ~ Leroy A. LINCOLN 
Chairman of the Board Cress u.i.1.co President 
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has handled heavy goods financing for 
more than a decade. Last October, 
through a subsidiary company (Equip- 
ment Acceptance Corporation), C.1LT. 
made a strong bid for business in the 
machine tool trade. Directly out of that 
effort have grown contracts with a long 
list of machine tool manufacturers 
whereby their sales are financed by 
Equipment Acceptance when the buyer 
wants time payments. This C.1.T. sub- 
sidiary has more than 30 men in the field 
devoted to developing manufacturer con- 
tracts. 

Commercial Credit is another big 
company which has been very active in 
financing durable goods as well as vari- 


ous types of commercial equipment not 
necessarily in the heavy industry classi- 
fication. And the leaders have encoun- 
tered intelligent competition from several 
smaller companies which, due to some 
special local situation or development, 
have been of material service in manu- 
facturers’ drives for new business. 

The exact volume of financing done 
in durable goods is anybody's guess be- 
cause these companies guard their fig- 
ures jealously. Yet they are undeniably 
pleased with the business they are get- 
ting in this field; they talk of very sat- 
isfactory volume in 1935 and gains 
ranging up to 40% and 50% thus far 
in 1936. 


How Procter & Gamble Do It 


Their half century of minimum labor discord is based 
on a shrewd plan for employee welfare, which pro- 
vides vacations and other benefits. 


ProcteR & GAMBLE, with a 50-year 
record of minimum labor discord and 
unhampered production, answered Busi- 
ness Week's questions on industrial rela- 
tions this an. in these words: 

“Any improvement in production 
which is achieved at the expense of 
lowered morale or physical impairment 
of employees will in the long run prove 
costly. Likewise, any personnel activities 
which do not improve production either 
directly or indirectly will be uneco- 
nomical, It is the basic philosophy of 
Procter & Gamble therefore that en- 
lightened industrial relations are a mat- 
ter of sound business, and not of pa- 
ternalism or welfare.”’ 


Heart of the Policy 


In these words, the largest manufac- 
turer of soap and of vegetable shorten- 
ing in the United States, with 12 fac- 
tories in this country and in Canada, two 
factories in England, one in the Philip- 
pines, and one in Cuba, strikes at the 
heart of modern American policy which 
is being adopted by large and small busi- 
nesses the country over. 

Procter & Gamble's first startling step 
in giving the employee a break came in 
1886, when a Saturday half-holiday was 
instituted for all employees. In those 
days, such a thing as free time for 
workers was unheard of. The credit for 
starting it goes to the late William 
Cooper Procter, who had graduated from 
Princeton in 1883 and had gone to 
work in his father’s soap factory at 
Ivorydale, Ohio. He sold the elder 
Procter on the value of the half-day rest 
period, and from that time on Procter & 
Gamble kept well ahead of the pioneers’ 
parade toward better working condi- 
tions. 

Today, the range of industrial rela- 
tions policies in this company is so wide 
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that it necessitates expert supervision in 
a dozen different plants; further, the 
company regards personnel management 
as a science in itself and has kept the 
active supervision of that science in the 
hands of its highest executives, from 
Pres. Richard R. Deupree down. 

Mr. Deupree is chief personnel officer, 
and in the manufacturing department 
responsibility extends through the vice- 
president, general superintendent, dis- 


Business Week 
SINCE 1886—For half a century, Procter 
& Gamble has believed personnel work a 
major detail in its management duties. At 
the top of the Industrial Relations Division 
is Harold B. Bergen, coordinating the work. 





Hand in Hand 


Continued growth and prosper 
a business enterprise, remark P, 
& Gamble officials in describing 
industrial relations setup for By 
Week, depend upon successful 4 
to improve equipment and proc. 
to develop new products and 
to improve marketing and 
chandising methods, and to im; 
personnel management. “Incre. 
the satisfaction and morale of 
ployees,” says America’s bigges: 
company, “must go hand in |} 
| with improvement in producti 
J 











trict superintendents, and so on t 
who supervise the work on tl 
Anyone who supervises or dir 
work of others has the continu 
sponsibility of solving personne! 
lems, be he president or forema: 
part of every executive's job is th: 
tion and training of his assistants 


Divisions of Duty 


At each factory there is an Emp): 
Service Department, which assist 
superintendent, supervisors, and 
men in solving personnel problem 
specializes in matters of selection, f 
ment, wage-payment, training, h 
safety, workmen's compensation, di 
ability and death benefits, pension: 
group relations. 

Binding the whole plan toget! 
the central personnel department, known 
as the Industrial Relations Division. Ur 
der the direction of Harold B. B 
it coordinates personnel activities ot ¢! 
various factories and mills and of 
staffs of the Engineering and Che: 
Divisions. Director Bergen report 
the vice-president in charge of n 
facture, and his division is divided 
four departments: Employment; T: 
ing; Health, Safety, and Service 
Research. 


Importance of Research 


Research is a big point in the Pri 
& Gamble setup; its prime belief is t 
problems cannot be solved by precedent 
or intuition alone, but must be 
proached through impartial observation 
Research in human relations, in other 
words, is as important to the modern 
going concern as research in physical 
chemical, or mechanical lines. 

In the advance of Procter & Gamble 
along the trail of workable industrial 
relations there are several mileposts 
tried and tested policies which hav 
proved their dollars and cents value 
company welfare and company pro 
perity. Some of the most notable ar 

The Profit-Sharing Plan. Announced 
to employees in 1887, based on the t! 
ory that employees should benefit 
the company prospers, this plan has \ 
dergone several revisions through 
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BALANCE 


PuysICAL balance is a delicate adjustment of physical proper “Moly” iron or steel will usually smooth out 
forces. Manufacturing profits are dependent upon a inconsistencies in casting. forging. welding. heat-treat- 
delicate adjustment of operating factors. The unex- ing and machining. Result: Rejects are reduced to the 
pected can upset either. In the factory a sudden run minimum; assembly lines suffer fewer interruptions: 
of defective castings or forgings — of machine failures cost sheets keep in closer harmony with cost esti- 
-of steels of uncertain hardening qualities, for in- mates; profit realizations stay in better “balance” 
stance — can readily turn narrowly computed profits with profit anticipations. 
into serious losses. it will pay any industrial head — executive, sales or production— 
Molybdenum — widely recognized as “industry‘s to get a glimpse of the important changes Moly has wrought in 
most versatile alloying element’’— is doing much almost the entire field of ferrous materials. In this direction 
toward eliminating uncertainties in the fabricating of our new, non-technical book, “Molybdenum in Industry,” will 
products and parts from which long wear and de- prove interesting. It is free for the asking. Address Climax 
pendable performance are expected. The use of the Molybdenum Company, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


MOLY ms 
: CREATES SALES 
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half-century of operation. Today, it is 
an employees’ stock ownership plan, 
with liberal quarterly bonuses. The 
employee saves a designated small per 
centage of his wages, the company adds 
to that another percentage cach quarter, 
based on length of service and on con 
dition of business. Common stock in 
the company is bought with the com- 
bined total. 

Guarantee of Regular Employment. 
This is yet another plan instituted by 
Mr. Procter, and has been in operation 
since 1923. It guarantees each year to 
factory employees the equivalent of 48 
weeks’ work on the basis of the stand- 
ard-hour week. Hourly-paid employees 
with more than 12 months’ consecutive 
service are covered by the plan, with the 
exception of those in seasonal produc 
tion plants (vegetable shortening plants 
in Macon, Ga.; Dallas, Tex.; and Ports- 
mouth, Va.) 

Factory Vacation Plan. This year, 
a plan of vacation with pay for factory 
workers was announced. Hourly-paid 
employees with two years’ service or 
more will receive vacations with pay. 

Pension and Benefit Plan. This pol- 
icy was adopted in 1915, supplementing 
a pension plan in operation since 1894. 
It provides for old-age pensions, death 
benefits, and benefits for non-industrial 
disability. 

Wages. The company’s policy is to 
pay at least the prevailing rate in each 
community, for each classification of 
work. The Employees’ Service Depart- 
ment for each factory finds part of its 
big job here—it must make periodic 
wage surveys and assist the factory su 
perintendent in preparing and revising 
wage schedules to conform with the 
company policy and to establish fair 
ditterentials. Wage-incentive schedules 
have been superimposed on basic wage 
schedules for many factory jobs, where 
desirable, to provide for time-bonuses 

Training and Education. Following 
up its comprehensive selection program, 
which involves keeping in constant 
touch with schools and other sources of 
good employee materials, the company 
fosters thorough going training sched- 
ules, responsibility for which rests with 
the line organization—the foremen, su- 
pervisors, and executives. Employees 
are also instructed on company policies 
and plans, and are educated along fun- 
damental economic lines. An employees’ 
magazine, the Ivory Crescent, is pub- 
lished for Ivorydale and St. Bernard 
factories; and Suds is published for the 
Port Ivory factory. 

From all of which it may be seen 
that Procter & Gamble has left little 
chance for dissatisfaction and poor work- 
manship to creep into its plants and 
slow, or — production. It has been 
free from labor troubles: it believes that 
it is worth while to spend time, money, 
and honest thought on the problem of 
keeping free. To all businesses con- 
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fronted with the problem of meeting 
labor face to face, it presents a thorough, 
time-tested manual of instruction. 


Auto Peril at Night 


Day deaths grow fewer, night 
deaths increase. Better road 
lighting urged. 


Curves showing the trend of automo 
bile fatalities have just been completed 
in four states. They show that day fa- 
talities are decreasing while those at 
night are rapidly mounting. These fig- 
ures cover periods of four years in Cali- 
fornia, eight in New York, ten in Con- 
necticut, and fourteen in Massachusetts. 

Everywhere it is the same. There is 
improvement by day, because people are 
driving better cars, with better brakes, 
lower -enters of gravity, stouter bodies, 
shatter-proof glass, and other safety 
equipment. Also the cumulative effect 

d education in safe driving is begin- 
ning.to be felt. Even with more cars 
and faster ones on the road, the number 
of fatal daylight accidents is less. 

But night fatalities are piling up an 
ever greater total. The reason is that 
with modern high-powered cars and 
roads less congested than by day, men 
and women are overdriving their head- 
lights. They are traveling too fast after 
dark to stop in time when trouble shows 
up suddenly. With present headlights 
and no light on the roads, vision is too 
short and there is insufficient time to 
use the brakes. 


0 


It is for this reason that a 
committee in New York recen: 


the installation of 


100 miles 


way lighting for experimentat; 
states are also beginning to 


the possibilities, 
Connecticut, 
Virginia, 


notably N 
Massachusetts. M 
Ohio, and Californi 


opinion is demanding that 
be done about this enormous 


life. 


For nearly 


37.000 pe 


killed last year, and half of 
death after dark. 
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Electric 
DEATH RIDES BY NIGHT—Charts of automobile accidents all show the same thing: 


Daytime driving is getting safer and after-dark driving is growing more dangerov- 
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a rod . . . 
aol ee s, address Business Week's 
C ago othices—520 N, Michigan Ave. 
| 
veg sueding machine offered by R. 


and Co. is said to be capable 
roducing map or pile on fabrics that 
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voven or knitted »f continuous-fila- 
- rayon or silk, and producing suede | 
for the full width of material, or 

‘oy width of stripe running length 
» Other advantages claimed are: | 
F <ily adjustable to suit varying needs, | 
; up little floor-space, shows low 
ver consumption, and will give satis- 
‘ory results on wool, cotton, or linen 


' 
‘§ aiso 


sTER, an Opener and server for beer 
ns, is introduced by Revere Copper 
s, Inc. Shaped like a tankard, the 
of nickel silver, with stainless 


| blade attached to the lid. Closing 
lid punctures the can, and the beer is 
y for pouring. Price is $2, or $7.50 
rset of four. 


Hamerench” is a new pneumatic 
rench now advertised by the Indepen- 
t Pneumatic Tool Co. In it the 
eis built up by rapid blows (1,800 


ind pawl assembly, and it is said to be 
nghly effective for starting obstinate 
's. The tool requires 8” of clearance. 


new Peco tire machine announced 
ty the Bendix Products Corp. cuts nar- 
closely spaced slots into the tread 
tion of any tire and thereby gives 

1 Squeegee-action type of tread, 
h has been found highly efficient 
preventing skid or side-slipping 
nen the brakes are applied. The ma- 
ne will cut the slots either spirally or 
‘agonally and the manufacturer also 
ipplies attachments by which other 
non-skid patterns may be cut into a 
vorn-smooth tire. The price of the 
nachine is said to be such that even a 





| service station can afford one. 
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@ Helping to reduce the toll 
of “sudden death” caused by 
highway travel accidents, 
these Tuthill Highway Guards 
made from Acme Superstrip 
are doing their part. 


Hundreds of installations are 
making danger spots more 
safe. This is just another ap- 
plication of the special advan- 
tages of Acme Superstrip. 





This better-than-ordinary strip 
steel is helping manufacturers 
to make better products —be- 
cause the right kind of Acme 
Superstrip is provided for the 
particular job to be done. 





Showing Highway Guard on curved road. 


In the automotive electrical and Photographs courtesy Tuthil! Spring Co., Chicago, I! 
’ 


scores of special fields, Acme Superstrip has won wide preference. 


Send the coupon for a copy of the booklet, “Batting ‘Em Out.” 
No obligation. ACME STEEL COMPANY, General Offices, Chicago. 
Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 





HOT ROLLED + COLD ROLLED GALVANIZED + STAINLESS 


ACME STEEL COMPANY, 2828 Archer Avenue, Chicago 
Send me a copy of the booklet, ‘Batting ‘Em Out.” 


Name 
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1 City State 






U. S. Survey of Family Spending 


Cross-section of consumers’ incomes and purchases 
will be provided by study of 40,000 families in every 
part of the country. 


THis summer some 40,000 American 
families, selected out of a group of 336,- 
000 families, are poring over their 1935 
records of income and expenditures to 
disclose to business where their money 
came from and how they spent it. Not 
since 1918-1919 has the government 
ever undertaken so comprehensive a/ 
survey of family spending as the one 
now in full swing in 52 cities, 126 vil- 
lages, and 22 rural sections. 

The Consumer Purchase Survey, as it 
is called, is the realization of a project 
envisioned about seven years ago by 
groups both within and without govern- 
mental ranks. The Social Science Re- 
search Council and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States have 
long urged the desirability of such a 
study. Funds available through the 
Works Progress Administration made 
the research possible this year. 

The survey is being handled in two 
divisions, the urban section by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics and the rural 
section by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. The urban survey will cover 
(a) New York and Chicago as typify- 
ing cities of 1,000,000 or more; (b) 
Portland, Ore., Denver, Providence, 
Columbus, Atlanta, and Council Bluffs, 
la., as typifying cities with populations 
under 350,000; and (c) 26 other cities, 
with populations running down to 10,- 
000. Not every state is represented in 
the urban survey, but every section is. 
Towns under 10,000 in size ~ 126 
villages and rural counties will be cov- 
ered by the Bureau of Home Economics 
to provide a rural sample. 


Selecting the Case Studies 

In large cities, like New York, the 
investigators first call upon every 25th 
family. In smaller cities, the investi- 
gator may call on every tenth or every 
fourth family. Note is taken of the 
size, occupation, color, racial charac- 
teristic, and income of the family, Each 
family is asked if it will cooperate in 
the detailed study of expenditures. This 
first survey gives the general picture of 
the population of the city. 

Some of these families are later se- 
lected for detailed analysis. They are 
grouped on an income and an occupa- 
tional basis. The income range is $500 
to $25,000. Six occupational groups 
will be set up:—wage earners, clerical 
and manual; professionals, salaried and 
entrepreneurs; business men, salaried 
and entrepreneur. 

Some questions to be asked are: 

What influences do the size of fam- 
ily, occupation, or income, the size of 
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city, the geographic area, urban vs. rural 
characteristics, have on expenditures ? 

How is the food and clothing budget 
split among component items? What 
price line is purchased by each income 
group? 

How many have purchased new and 
used cars? what make and for what 
year? What have they spent for opera- 
tion of their cars? 

How much do families in different in- 
come brackets spend for hospitals, med- 
icine, operations, doctors, funerals? For 
recreation, vacations, sport equipment, 
etc.? For personal care—haircuts, cos- 
metics, dentrifices? For education and 
reading matter? 

What home equipment do they own 
—sewing machines, pressure cookers, 
refrigerators, pianos, etc. ? 

What do they save per year? 

The scope of the project makes it 
improbable that any fe will become 
available before early 1937. After Jan- 
uary, marketing specialists will be on 
the lookout for every analysis that is 
made. 


Bootleg Chemistry 


Government changes formulas 
to foil crooks who remove im- 
purities from denatured alcohol. 


RECENT price reductions by the leading 
industrial alcohol distillers have attracted 
attention. Gossip said it was a drive 
against the growing activities of Pub- 
licker. More gossip said that these cut 
prices were ..1e reason why U. S. Indus- 
trial Alcohol Company has just cut its 
dividend. 

It all brings up the hectic situation in 
this industry that recently caused the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to abruptly 
change its formulas for denaturing 
alcohol. Behind the ponderous list of 
chemical ingredients now ordered into 
use is a story that the Treasury is not 
proud of. 

Ever since the prohibition amendment 
was adopted, rival chemists have been 
battling over the potability of denatured 
alcohol. The government set up a stand- 
ard formula for making it unfit for 
drinking. The bootleggers immediately 
hired chemists to devise a way to remove 
the bad taste and the impurities and 
make it safe. And the bootleggers have 
had the best chemists. 

Denatured alcohol costs around 30¢ 
a gal. in the market. Grain alcohol sells 
for $2.30. The margin is attractive. So 
the bootleggers now operate two kinds 


CASH CUSTOMER REGISTER 1 
Dallas, the National Cash Register exhibiy 
is put to good use—every half hour it ring: 
up the total attendance at the Texas {air 
The novel building was designed by Walter 
Teague, is lighted at night by floodlighy 
and the glass keys are illuminated 


of plants. In one they distil! 
In the other they clean de 
alcohol. 

An example of the new Was! 
formulas is 5-A, under which 1 
of ethyl alcohol must be mixed 
2.5 of isopropanol, 3 of ponto! 
methyl isobutyl ketone, 0.5 of 
or denatol, 0.5 of calorite, and « 
alpha terpineol. But even these 
won't scare the bootleg laboratori: 

The trade is also upset, for der 
alcohol is used in great quanti 
lacquers, chemical and drug pr 
vinegar, tobacco, and many other | 
And at a conference held a few mont 
ago it had been tacitly agreed that the 
government would make no immediat: 
change in the denaturing formulas. A 
further change was also scheduled t 


be made about July 1. 


Machine Tool Forum 


29 companies send men to dis- 
cuss electrical problems with 
Westinghouse engineers. 


MACHINE-TOOL builders have been 
worrying about applying power 
control. Progress in designing metal 
casting machinery has been so rapid that 
complex problems have developed 
fecting the electrical equipment. 

So a conference was arranged at Fast 
Pittsburgh last week. Executives and 
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Another York Air Conditioning Achievement 
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! or more into the earth. At these hot, oppressive depths 






MAN'S search for gold drives him into ever more difficult 


places. There are mines in South Africa that burrow a mile 






























mere human beings can only work for minutes at a time 

unassisted. The East Rand Proprietary Gold Mines are one 

of the deepest as well as ihe richest in the region. They ex- 

tend 8,100 feet beneath the surface. And here York Air 

1gton Conditioning is playing one of its most spectacular roles. 
- When Rand called upon York for air conditioning to im- 
. és ?, prove working conditions in these deep-buried mines, prob- 
a. lems were presented that only the most expert engineering 
; skill could solve. Not only temperature but pressure and 
terrific humidity had to be controlled. Absolute safety had 

‘ to be assured, for the air conditioning machinery in its 
natured entirety was to be located not on the surface, but over a 
ties, in mile and a quarter underground . . . something never before 
oducts accomplished. Naturally few York Air Conditioning pro- 
jects are so unusual as this. But through engineers located 
at Headquarters Branches in every important center of de- 
mand, York offers a service on air conditioning that can 
meet any requirement, no matter how simple or complex. 
" “ere These engineers are representative of an organization com- 
ate prising more than 3100 members devoted solely to engi- 
neered cooling ... part and parcel of the tradition that has 

made York “Headquarters for Mechanical Cooling” since 1885. 


um YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION, YORK, PENNA. 
» dis. HEADQUARTERS BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
with 
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Tropical worsteds retail trom about 
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engineers in charge of electrical design 
representing 29 machine-tool builders, 
including the leaders of that industry 
spent four days with engineers of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. in a forum discussion of motors 
control, protective equipment, gear mo 
tors, meters, and “‘users”’ problems. 

The meeting was notable in that these 


machine-tool men arranged the confer 
ence and paid their own expenses. The 
talk was all focused on their problems 
and not on Westinghouse equipment 
These manufacturers simply felt that their 
knowledge of electrical applications had 
fallen behind the improvement of their 
own machines and took their problems 
to the electrical experts. 


Power for the Farmer 


With $15,000,000 of rural power lines already being 
strung and $90,000,000 more in the works, REA 
moves on to wiring houses and financing appliances. 


Now that it has licked the problem of 
how to finance and promote construc 
tion of electric distribution lines, the 
Rural Electrification Administration is 
moving in on its second objective: the 
wiring of farm homes along these lines. 

First loan of this type, to a coopera 
tive organization in Ohio, has just been 
announced; others will follow at in 
creasingly frequent intervals as expe 
rience confirms the workability of the 
set-up. The third REA _ objective 
appliance financing—is yet untouched 

Fundamental purpose of REA is to 
take clectricity to as many farms as pos 
sible under conditions which will permit 
ample—-even Limited by 
law to self-liquidating loans without 
subsidy, the agency is operating in a 
marginal field where cost and volume 
of delivered energy are important 


lavish—usc 


Low Cost, Mass Use 


Its philosophy is based upon the 
assumption that low rates and heavy con 
sumption will pay out under conditions 
that have proved unattractive to private 
capital wedded to the traditional idea 
of higher rates and consequent reduced 
consumption, Hence the trinity of 
objectives. 

Low-cost lines, so far as construction 
is concerned, have proved practicable. 
Two years ago the engineer's average 
estimate of rural line construction costs 
varied between $1,500 and $2,000 per 
mile; REA costs are averaging well 
below $1,000 and are confidently ex- 
pected to go lower Of course there are 
Jeremiahs who forebodingly await the 
test of a first-class sleet storm, but the 
fact remains that lines are now being 
strung at costs heretofore unmatched. 

In order to build up an immediate pay 
load the farm user must be wooed away 
from his cautious inclination to content 
himself with a minimum initial installa- 
tion and dreams of later additions; he 
must be encouraged to shoot the works 

A farm wiring installation can cost 
anything from the traditional bagatell 
up. REA believes sincerely that too 
many inadequate initial installations 
will not only weaken its whole financial 
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plan but will also deprive the consumer 
of benefits he shoud logically enjoy 

To facilitate adequate wiring, the 
plan calls for a 206 down payment on 
cost of labor and materials from the 
farmer, with the balance spread over 
five Loans will not be made to 
individuals, but to local cooperative 
organizations building the lines or pos 


years 


sibly to clectrical contractors These 
agencies will make supplementary con 
tracts th« and 
handle all the multitudinous details. In 


they will retain half of the 6 


with individual users 
return, 
intcrest charged on unpaid balances 

So much for wiring costs. On appli 
including such various items as 
feed 
grinders, and the many other machines 
that make the potential farm load per 


ances 


water systems, milking machines, 


Business Week 
FROM THE BOTTOM RUNG—T. E. Mill- 
sop got a job when he was 15 in an open 
hearth steel mill. He worked for half a 
dozen plants, quit to go to war, came back 
and got a job driving rivets. In 1926 he 
went with Weirton Steel Co. as a salesman; 
last week, at 37, he became president. 





Alphabet on Parad. 


The New Deal has brought cx 
ernment out of the national , 
into the town-meeting hall. \\ 
PWA, CCC, REA—these ar 
government agencies with 

every business man must deal ; 
own home town. What they cd. 
how they do it means more 
on the books, or less: 
competition, or a better ord 
things. Business Week's apprais. 
these alphabetical agencies is ; 
ated here with a review of RI 
accomplishments and will be co: 
ued in subsequent issues. Its o! 
is to clarify the dollar-and-cents 
nificance of the New Deal agen 


mere 











family at least twice that of 
urban consumption—REA is not \ 
pared to talk turkey. But it is ¢! 
along very similar lines 
Potentialities for business invo 
this program are respectable, to 
REA Administrator Mo 


has testified 
commiuttce 


least 
Cooke 
gressional 


before 

that und 
existing self-liquidating loan plas 
be feasible to tie in more than 1! 
new farms-—more if costs can be 
further 
penditures of about $300 each 


tribution facilities, at least $100 « 


Rough estimates im 


wiring, and considerable additiot 
for appliances 
In the year of 
allotted $15.000.000 to 107 pro 
>. states, has applications on |! 
$90,000,000 


its existence RI 


about more, is 1 
new applications at an acceleratu 
In the next ten years it is legall 
ized to loan $410,000,000 and wi 
doubtedly be granted more if tl 
arises. And the new demand for 
electrification is stimulating the priv 
owned utilities to new efforts in this 


ya 


Still on Speaking Terms 
In the current war between 
Administration and the utilities, RIA 
has yet to assume a militant part. Mo 
Cooke is a realist; he knows that 1 
farms will be electrified by competit 
than by coercion. Although there |! 
been a few small and bitter skirmi 
complete with shotguns, between | 

project sponsors and neighboring 
ties, the high commands on each sid 
still on polite speaking terms. 

The attitude of the industry ts on 
tolerant skepticism. It is convinced t 
many of REA’s projects will stru; 
along for a time under the burden 
weak local management and _ ineffic: 
maintenance, eventually seek the | 
tection of the nearest strong compa’ 

In some of the more promising ar 
the local companies have little diffi 
in beating REA to the gun, a fact wl 
fails to ruffle Morris Cooke—the farms 
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s4N FRANCISCO BUILDS AN ISLAND 


the * 


ill be a 430-acre island, larger in area than Chicago's Century of Progress site 
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In the area shown by white rectangle above, 


ite for the 1939 exposition in San Francisco bay is being built. When finished, it 


After 


he fair it will be used as an airport. To the right of the fair site is Yerba Buena Island, 


ith the 


San Francisco-Oakland bridge reaching away to both shores. In the fore- 


ground is the gigantic single span of the Golden Gate Bridge. 


getting electricity, aren't they? Only 
ity practice that annoys him is that 
kimming the cream” signing up 
few prosperous farms in a particular 
nity and leaving the marginal cus 

; out in the cold 
Other business interests that have been 
a wary cye on REA activities 
the electrical contractors and 
rs as well as the appliance manu- 
rs, all of whom want to be sure 
REA’s drive for economical con 
tion does not affect their potential 


Lae 


1 matter of farm wiring, the 


Wool Hits Back 


tl 


contractors are still reserving judgment 
on REA’s drive for “large-scale econ 
omics” by awarding contracts not for 
single farms but for groups of them 
The appliance people and their local 
dealers have protested against the efforts 
of local sponsors to pool farm purchases 
and get quantity discounts. So far REA 
has avoided the tissue, pointing out that 
what the local sponsors do is their own 
business and hinting gently that what 
ever helps clectrify America’s farms 
will aid appreciably in developing 
a new and permanent market for 
power 


Competition from other fabrics stimulates an effective 
drive by tropical worsteds for men’s summer suitings. 


MULATED by vigorous competition 
Palm Beach and other summer 
s, the wool industry is making a 
counter-offensive in the ficld of 
s lightweight suits. Focus of the 
rt is the Associated Wool Industries, 
York, and promotion centers on 
al worsteds. 
here has been a tremendous increase 
iles of such suits. The A.W.I. ests 
that 1935 was 300 to 35% 
| of 1934, that this season wiil be 
to 50% ahead of last. It figures 
| volume of these suits at $20,000 
annually. The organization mod- 
declines to guess how much of this 
sage is due to its own efforts and 
much to the fact that men wore 
clothes thin during the slump, being 
ly induced to buy by the availability 
ish and threats to modesty. 
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Associated Wool Industries started 
last year. It is supported by growers, 
dealers, manufacturers of textiles. In 
the battle for summer suits it started 
with several natural advantages. There 
was (a) the mulish conservatism of 
males in matters of dress, (b) better 
press-holding qualities of wool fabrics, 
(c) simpler cleaning technique and 
usually a lower cost of cleaning upkeep 

Other competitive weapons were di 
veloped Worsteds were lightened, 9 to 
10 ounces per 54-inch yard being stand 
ard for tropicals This enabled such 
suits to be sold as ‘weighing half as 
much as ordinary wool suits.” Colors 
were lightened—to hook in with the 
summer trend promoted by rival fabrics 
and especially popular with young men 

Suit manufacturers have helped by al- 
tering the prices of two-piece garments 





worsteds retail 


$16.50 upward, a price which brung 


them smack into « 
Beach clot! (Bu 
Associated Wool lnc tries hia 


no consumer advertising, i 
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All-Weather Fabric 


! tion 


An 





The burden of the « 
that wool ts not necessarily a 


but a protection from heat as well a 
old (Use by Arabs in the d rt 
ited.) Virtue of the long tiber. hard 
twisted worsted yarn as a ventilating 
ind mousture-absorbing agent 1s stress 


There has been a heavy demand for the 
special display card with a light in bach 
to show the thinness of the material 
Stores can make these in their own sign 
departments or buy them from the 
A.W... for $3.50 

Of direct value to textile and suit 
manutacturers ts the organization's sut 
vey on fabric styles for the 1946 season 
Eleven leading textile mills submitted 
their 20 best sellers, Check ul showed 
the following percentages in color de 
mand; grays 67.8, tans 18.4, blues 11.9 
blacks 0.4, whites 1.5 By the samc 
method the comparative popularity of 
fabric design was determined It 
showed these percentages: large checks 
10.3, small checks 16.3, plain mixes 


15.2, stripes 11.8, twists 6.9, nubs 


(from knotty yarns) 6.1, solids 3.4 


With these indicators in view, the 


trade can adjust its sights intelligently 


toward the coming season. I he 

mary notes a continued trend toward 
lighter shades Lhe outstanding fea 
ture’ of the 1946 season was the uf 


pe irance of white in th lines of two 
mulls Gsrays maintain their popularity 
possibly because they are becoming to 
most men, but more probably becaus« 
they require less courage to buy.” Dark 
blues and blacks are increasingly in di 
mand for trousers of summer dinner suits 


Rayon Staple Rises 


In six years this minor fiber 
made a tenfold gain in Ameri- 
can production. 


PHENOMENAL expansion In the past 
seven years has focused attention on 
the fiber known as rayon staple. In the 
United States, only $00,000 Ib. wer 
roduced in 1929, according to Rayon 
Organon. \n 1935, this had jumped to 
§,000,000 Ib. In Italy, this same fiber 
jumped from 1,700,000 Ib. in 1929 to 
66,000,000 in 1936, equal to 49% of 
world production In Germany, it 
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leaped from 3,500,000 Ib. to 30,000,- 
000, or 23% of world output. 

Though the staple is only a small 
fraction of the total rayon output, it 
has emerged from its obscure corner to 
one of considerable interest, particularly 
cotton and woolen manufacturers. 
Available in short lengths for mixture 
with cotton fibers, or in longer lengths 
for mixture with worsteds and woolens, 
it 1s growing in importance because its 
luster imparts a new style clement to 
cotton and woolens, and because it 
another substitute in part- 
woolen goods. 

The textile trade is inclined to look 
upon rayon staple as a stepchild. It 
occupies somewhat the same position 
today as rayon did relative to silk a few 
years ago. Rayon staple, while far from 


to 


serves) as 


being a competitor of other fibers as yet, 
is an interesting addition to the list. 
Because the price of rayon staple is 
still high relative to cotton, it is no sub- 
stitute for that fiber. Its importance 
arises solely from the style features pos- 
sible. Retailers this summer have prom- 
inently featured garments made of the 
mixture of cotton and rayon under vari- 
ous heads, such as spun rayon, silinen, 
or silk linen. It has a silky texture. 
Woolen makers are concerned about 
the mixture of wool and staple rayon, 
particularly when the amount included 
is not specified right down to the gar- 
ment sold at retail. Not having much 
insulating value, and lacking strength, 
rayon staple mixed with wool serves 
either to vary the texture or as a straight 
substitute for higher-priced wool 


Furniture Shows Start Well 


Largest buying in years is expected. 


Grand Rapids 


opens season, pleased at prospects for fine furniture. 


THE summer furniture markets started 
June 29 at Grand Rapids with indica- 
tions of the largest buying in years. 
The Chicago show will open Monday, 
July 6. 

Both manufacturers and dealers have 
made a little money this year. The out- 
look is considered good, no matter which 
way the political winds blow. Home 
building is expanding rapidly, a short- 
age of houses looms, and the furniture 
people sight better times ahead. 

Grand Rapids is attracting special at- 
tention, because sharing in the market 
interest is the celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of furniture making in that 
city. A mammoth historic parade will 
be held July 7 with over 100 floats, 
depicting production from the shop of 


saint of Grand Rapids furniture indus- 
try, to flashes of modern methods of 
building furniture. The three following 
evenings a pageant showing the history 
of furniture will be presented. 

The depression pall is lifting from 
Grand Rapids, manufacturer of over 
109 of the country’s furniture. Dol- 
lars-and-cents volume of furniture busi- 
ness is up 100% from the low point of 
is 50-60% of that back in 1925 
when everybody was happy. Moreover, 
furniture prices are much lower than in 
'25 and the number of units sold today 
is back up to around 80% of what the 
manufacturer likes to call normal. 

Priding itself on making fine furni- 
ture, Grand Rapids is getting satisfac- 
tion over what ts happening in the re- 
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‘Deacon” William Haldane, patron tail field. It has been common practice 
——__— we “~~ 
Business Week Monthly Index 
of General Business Activity 
Normal 100 

1929 1930)=— 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
January 1096 2943 798 634 546 660 634 72.8 
February 107.4 92.5 78.7 60.2 522 658 63.1 69.1 
March 105.6 946 81.2 57.3 49.1 O44 63.7 68.1 
April 109.4 95.2 79.0 57.7 53.2 65.5 62.4 71.8 
May 108.7 95.4 789 580 592 666 63.5 74.1 
June 109.2 94.0 77.2 56.1 65.0 66.1 63.5 744 
July 112.8 943 759 55.7 68.0 G61.0 63.5 
August 111.4 987.7 72.5 54.1 6449 58.7 66.3 
September 1076 849 72.1. 55.0 61.7 576 664 
October 104.3 849 706 55.0 G15 576 67.1 
November 102.6 800 666 529 GOS 58.3 69.4 
December 97.8 77.6 65.3 52.7 668 616 75.0 
Annual Average 107.2 89.8 75.0 565 59.7 624 65.6 

— 














HERE ARE THE FIGURES—For readers who wish to record or chart the 


monthly index of general business activity, Business Week here recapitulates the 


data back to 1929. The monthly figures are averages of the weekly indexes. 
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for retailers to mark up chea; 
perhaps 50%, better quality 
more. Dealers with local 
particularly department stores 
covered that a sale of chea; 
requires as much servicing 
higher-price furniture. Hen 
beginning to reverse their 
marking up quality goods less 
furniture more. J. L. Hudso: 
troit, has recently achieved 
success with mark-ups of on 
good furniture. This brings 
price of good furniture to th 
Prices Up 5-15% 

Wholesale prices are grad 
because of added labor costs 
pensive materials (especially { 
upholstery), higher taxes, 
secial legislation. At Gran 
there is no advance in lines 
the market; new lines are up ‘ 

Traditional furniture is 
comeback at the expense ot 
types; the latter came to tl 
little too fast, too many che 
erns’’ were put on the market 
a reaction has set in. Retailer 
won't last and are expected to | 
ern designs in considerable vol 

With a depression mortality 
40% among its manufacturers 
niture industry is searching fo 
to get away from hidebound 
dising practices. Chief hope 
be to offer new designs whi 
householders want them mor 
than they do automobiles and : 
tors and radios. In the embryon 
too, is a national program for tir 
furniture buying on time at rates 
exceed 10-12%. 


Using the Index 


Most Business Week subscrib- 
ers find chart valuable in stus- 
ing their own affairs. 


SINCE the value of Business Wee! 
dex of Business Activity depends 
executives use it, Business Week re 
set out to find the answer to this qu 

It preferred to concentrate on 
readers who would show by some 
tive action that the index was of s 
interest to them. Accordingly an ol 
corner of Business Week was us 
carry a small advertisement offer 
“consolidated chart of business act 
from 1929 through 1935,” with the 
ypace left blank, so users might f 
in from week to week. The chart » 
be sent free to any subscriber, on 
dition that he state his manner of us 
the index. 

To this little advertisement, se\ 
times repeated, there came an ut 
pectedly large number of answers. A 
analysis of them provides the following 
information: 

Most executives find the index help‘ 
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STOCK BOY TO PRESIDENT—Frederick 
D. Corley started to work for Marshall 
Field & Co. in 1900, as a stock boy at $4 
a week. This week he moved up from 
first Vice-president to president, succeed. 
ing John Mehinlay. resigned. 


in explaining the ups and downs of their 
They plot their sales or 
their production against the curve of the 
Weekly Index to see if they are doing 
better or worse than business in gener il 
It doesn't matter what the business ts 
Heavy industries like steel, machinery, 
coal, and lumber use the index for this 
purpose, and so do consumer lines like 


piano, woolens, wallpaper, hosiery, and 


own businesses 


washing machines ; and so, too, do whole 
salers, retailers, real estate dealers, insur- 
ance companies, sav ings and loan groups. 

Another important group of executives 
use the index to get a general notion 
about the trend and present position of 
business as a whole. In this group are 
found many of the lines mentioned above 
as well as banks, telephone companies, 
food concerns, printing establishments, 
advertising agencies, travel services, and 
debt collectors 

Some look to the index as a guide to 
investment policies. Others use it to set 
sales quotas, make sales forecasts, and 
prepare sales talks. A number compare 
local business with the national picture 

A handful of exceptional uses turned 
up State sales tax collectors keep an eye 
on the trend of business to estimate pros- 
pects of tax receipts. Business property 
rentals have been regulated by it, being 
adjusted upward as the index gains, or 
downward as it retreats. Law firms have 
presented it in court as evidence of bus: 
ness conditions. Wage agreements are 
based on it; for example, a newspaper 
agreed to boost salaries of all employees 
when the Business Week index reached 
75% of normal and again when the 80% 
mark was reached 

The replies, when compared with the 
results of earlier surveys, showed that 
the index is being used by more execu- 
tives than have ever done so before, and 
that the variety of uses is steadily grow- 
ing 
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ONE way to take the sting out of the 
new taxes is to spend them. By making 
Uncle Sam a partner in business—that ts 
by using part of the funds the govern- 
industry 
can divert taxation to its own purposes. 

Any way of spending money will do 
But one, for which there ts precedent, 1S 
advertising. During and immediately 
after the World War, when excess 
profits levies ranged as high as 60%, 
many corporations enlarged advertising 
appropriations. And the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau accepted such expenditures 
as legitimate. 

The point about advertising is that it 
is an immediate outlay which may pay 
future dividends. Thus, a company 
may go in for a campaign; its product 
is dinned into the minds of consumers, 
or its trademark is popularized. Good 
will—even if it does not result in im- 
mediate sales—becomes a hidden bal- 
ance-sheet asset. 

And even if good will were written 
down to $1, it weuld still be a tangible 
asset (though accountants might eye it 
disdainfully). Particularly would it be 
important if in the course of natural 
events the revenue law were changed or 
altered. For then, increased sales (and 
earnings) inuring tomorrow from cur- 
rent advertising outlays would be the 
reward of canny planning for so-called 
future good will.” 

Of course 


nent otherwise would collect 


expenditures (to avoid 


must 
pll 
These methods of tax avoi 
expenditure in some form 
And business 
Last year, for 
the corporation income tax w 
an increase in expenditures wi 
meant a 133 saving on the s 
a $100,000 outlay would hay 
In taxes But 
toward such procedure was not s 
to warrant a reduction in reser 
year’s law is different 


on net 


tising 


tained 


possible. 


them 


$13,750 


First, 


( to 


considered 


income. 
27% thwack 
tributed earnings 
are so steep as to cause business 
look about for means of escape 
tax truism that when the 
too high the incentive to avoid 
—by any legitimate means 
Any increased expenditure wi: 
result in a double tax avoidanc« 


Advertising Can Soften Taxes 


New law may impel many firms to adopt the war-tin, 
and postwar device of improving goodwill by spending 
money that would otherwise go to government. 


taxes) need not be confined 
Bonuses to workers, 
in salaries or wages, could 
escape from the high surtay 
earnings 
Building of new plant, repla 
lescent 
Hiking u 


factories, is anoth 
depreciation and n 
costs are still other methods 
government 
be 


corpe ration 


with the 8% to 15° graduat 
After that « 


under 


restrictions on 


(Bu 


against 
The combin 





the business. 


on that sum, would pay the rest. 


| $1,000,000 Net Income 
: 
| 


Dividends* Retained Total 
‘ Earnings Tax Taxt 
None $174,487 $323,327 

10 151.506 300,346 
20 128,525 277,365 
0 105.543 254,383 
40 | 82,562 231,402 
50 63,837 212,677 
60 | 45,111 193,951 
70 30,642 179,482 
80 16,172 165,012 
90 5,958 154,798 
100 None 148,840 


* % of net income after income tax 
SMance. 





t Includes $133,840 normal income 


Retained 
Earnings Tax Taxt 


$157,062 
136,376 
115,690 


95,003 
74,317 
57,462 
40,606 
27,582 
14,557 

5,363 

None 


Spending—A Way Out of Taxes 


After Spending $100,000 


Total 





$290,902 
270,216 
249,530 
228,843 
208,157 
191,302 
174,446 
161,422 
148,397 
139,203 
133,840 


+ Includes $148,840 normal income 
in each 


instance 





The more a corporation spends money (or pays dividends) the smaller wil! 
be its tax bill under the new law. Thus, if a company reduces its net incom: 
(by advertising, say). Uncle Sam will become an automatic contributor to 
In certain cases, $100,000 worth of advertising would co-' 
a company only 68c on the dollar. The government, by not collecting taxc- 
Here is a sample of what would happen 
when a corporation increases its expenditures $100,000 to cut its tax bill 

and note how the law of diminishing returns is at work. 


18,064 
16.61 > 
15,595 


15,000 


in each 


= 
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income tax; and to all in- 
Irposes (for corporations 
s of more than $40,000) 
;to 15%. Thus, a company 
sed its advertising appro- 
. 000 (or paid a bonus or 
ges) would save immedi- 
in taxes (In footnotes 
panying tabulation, observe 
plies. ) 
er the normal tax, there is 
ed retained earnings levy, 
is high as 27% Now, by 
ney, the full 27% is not 
ngress devised nothing as 
vat. The tax runs through 
percentages, so that the max- 
would be 20.5% and 
t would not be on $100,000. 
would apply only to 
iuse the undistributed earn- 
calculated after subtracting 
tax 
yf a Corporation which would 





full burden of the high levies, 

‘ ) expenditure would work out 
15% on $100,000: 20.5¢ 

$s 0 ($100,000 minus $15,000) 
ull tax saving thus would come 

§ , or 32.43. In other words, 
¢ worth of advertising (or any 
e) could be had for only 

. [The government would pay 


No Exact Formula 


N t-and-dried formula can be laid 
the application of this expen 
rinciple to the new tax bill. The 
liminishing returns functions 
| as companies pay out more in divi 
the tax saving (because the re- 
rnings tax contracts) declines 
mpanying table) 
oration must work out for itself 
formula and its own procedure 
way of figuring is not as com- 
is it may have seemed at first 
Here's how (for a company 
>100,000 income) : 
s l Income is $100,000; the 
tax would be $13,840, obtained 
s: 89% on first $2,000; 11° on 
$13,000; 13% on next $25,000; 
1 all over $40,000. 
Assume dividend paid is 
then undistributed earnings 
ld be $14,962, as follows: 
Subtract normal tax of $13,840 
idend of $10,000 from $100.- 
income. $ 


i 


herefore, 


That leaves $76,160 
t to retained earnings tax 

Net income equals $86,160. On 
t that ($8,616) apply 7% tax— 


C. On next 10%, apply 12% tax— 
On next 209% ($17,232), apply 


tax—$2,929. 
On next 20%, apply 22% tax— 


On balance of net income ($24,- 
'), apply 279% tax—$6,605. 








Keystor 
TWO LETTERS—The word “no” best de- 
scribes Comptroller General MeCarl, who 
wound up a 15-year term as the nation’s 
most famous financial watchdog this week. 


G. Add B, C, D, E, F, 
retained earnings levy of $14,962 
The method is adaptable to all cor- 


porations with this ex 


whi mn gives 
é 


eption: com- 
panies have the election of applying the 
7° tax on retained earnings to the first 


$5,000 of net income or to the first 


10°, whichever its higher. For the 
small corporations, with net under 
$50,000, this choice ts helptul 

Incidentally, the method of spending 
money to avoid taxes ts not as profitab 
to companies WwW net s icf 
$50,000, simply because of the lower 
normal i e t x hi ft 7€- rate o 
the rst S*SOO ot reta t earnings 
By levising lo taxes on §s& al con- 
erns, (¢ Ss cntuve 
to 


Insurance Tangles 


Fire companies oppose Hlinois 
rate cut and hope to end excess 
brokerage in New York. 


Firt insuran companies this WeOCK 
fought an order to t rates in Illinots 
whil cooperating wit! New York stat 
authorities in stamping out a malpracti 
which threatens to precipitate rate re 


le if irom an 
é which was w ly 1 fo 
its i x] tedness Db ot Insur 
ince Er Palmer s ordet 
ing a cut of 10°, tn fire t t lwell 
ings outside Cook County (Chi igo) 
Companies complau 1 ti loss lata 
had not been weighed, that no hearings 
had b n held, that no warning had | n 








To the electrical industry, Koppers supplies 
raw materials for synthetic resins which are 
used in insulation, varnishes, laminated panels 
and instrument parts ... raw materials for 
solvents and diluents for lacquers and other 
finishes on electrical machinery and instru- 
ments... creosote for the preservation of poles, 
cross-arms, piling and other lumber . . . weed- 
. «+ pitch used in the 


killers for right-of-way 


making of batteries and conduit . . . roofing 


and waterproofing for the construction and 
maintenance of buildings and other masonry 


and concrete structures. 


KOPPERS PRODUCTS CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


2. Roof- 
ing Materials 3. Waterproofing 


1. Tarmac for Roads 


Materials 4. Bituminous Paints 

5. Creosote for Wood Preeerva- 

tion 6. Light Oile 7. Tar Acide 
8. Coal Tar Pitches 













given. The commissioner retorted that 
the companies failed to furnish proper 
loss information and premium break- 
downs; hinted wane that licenses 
would not be renewed unless rates were 
reduced effective Sept. 1. 

The companies (with less than a week 
before licenses expired in which to con- 
sider the step) held frantic meetings and 
talked of court action. They assert that 
full data has been available to the com- 
missioner at all times at the Western 
Actuarial Bureau. 

In New York there wasn’t any fight. 
Louis H. Pink, superintendent of insur- 
ance, told the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange at a special meeting that excess 
brokerage had to cease. 

The situation is simple enough except 


for the remedy. The exchange has rules 
limiting the fee an agency may pay a 
broker who brings in business. The 


Insurance Department has discovered 
instances of overpayment; members 
know abuses have occurred. The big 


stick is the department's feeling that a 
trafhc which will bear excessive pay- 
ments is costing the public too much. 

Mr. Pink proposes to seck further 
legislation to emphasize more clearly his 
right to intervene if it becomes neces- 
sary. Past offenders (and the state 
asserts it has names, facts, and figures) 
may go if they sin no more. It is only 
guesswork, but there are those who 
figure that the state intends to stamp out 
the excess payments and _ consider 
whether profits are too large. 


Plan New Trade Pact with Russia 


Washington officials bargain for renewed agreement. 
Russia has been a good customer in past year, and 
might become a better one. 


AMERICAN and Russian officials this 
week dickered over the terms for renewal 
of the trade pact under which Soviet- 
American business has been transacted 
for more than 11 months, and which 
expires July 13. Business has a double 
interest in the outcome. Russia has been 
a good customer under the present 
arrangement, particularly for machinery. 
In the second place, sales executives 
directly concerned with the Soviet market 
are aware that Russia has become one of 
the great industrial nations and might 
logically be a much larger purchaser 

Trade for the first few months of this 
year between the Soviet Union and the 
United States has not yet been analyzed 
by individual items. For last year—and 
important orders were placed during the 
first five months the treaty was in effect 
—both Washington and Moscow have 
released complete details. 

During 1935, Russia bought more 


than $42,000,000 of American goods. 
About $8,000,000 of this was raw 
cotton ; the balance was machinery. 
The Soviet's largest orders were for 
machine tools, totaled $10,314,000. 
Of six other classifications the Soviet 
purchased more than $1,000,000. Roll- 
ing-mill equipment topped the list, at 
$3,500,000, most of it for the great 
rolling mill being constructed at Zaphor- 
ozhstal, near the Dnieper dam, where 
steel for automobile bodies will be made. 
Other million-dollar lines included 
dies, $2,067,000; forging machinery, 
$1,299,000; oil refining equipment, 
$1,276,000; radio equipment, $1,098,- 
000 ; and electrodes $1,008,000. 
Sixty-nine firms received orders from 
the Amtorg in 1935 in amounts in 
excess of $100,000. In all, 900 firms 
sold their products to the Soviet Union 
last year. These Amtorg purchases have 
largely been made on a cash basis. 





NONSTOP BECOMES ROUTINE 


imerican Airlines 


Aviation took another big step last week, when 


American Airlines began regular, twice-daily nonstop service between Chicago and New 


York. 


America, and have berth accommodations for 14 passengers. 


Planes are the new Douglas Flagships, largest land transport craft yet built in 


It is planned to add 21- 


passenger day planes to the service, when ships now being built are delivered. 
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The type of equipme: 


after changes from year to \ 







and 1930, tractors were 
Since that time electric 
equipment has bulked | 






ducer goods have always b 

but recently Russia has 

machinery for cosmetic f 
ning cquipment, office ma 
fair volume of actual cons 
fruit, cocoa, coffee, textiles 
graph records. 

From a big importer 
Russia has become the wo: 
producer unless farm der 
United States this year pul 
production back to the reco: 
1929 and 1930. 

The need to keep well 
defend herself will make R 
customer for machinery ma 
next year, but the insistent 
Soviet citizens for more of t! 
of life, and the growing al 
Russians to pay for more goo 
will make the country a likely 
consumer goods as well. For 
big industrial nations, Russia 
comparatively little business 
United States (see chart, page 























Helps Small Ones 


Britain plans bank to aid indus 
tries in “distressed regions.” 


LONDON (Business Week B 7 
Britain's new prosperity is 

spread. London and the south 
tracted the largest number of n¢ 

tries. The steel towns further : 
booming, and shipbuilding ce: 

far more active than in the last 
Scattered through the central ar 

ern part of England are co: 

which have been dependent on 
textiles for a living. In many 

there are large numbers of work 
trained in any but their forme: 

and unwilling to migrate. Brit 
more than a year, has had a 
government commission 
problem of these “distressed are 
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Funds for Small Business 





A plan is now under way to « 
bank with government-guarante: 
ital of $5,000,000 whose fun 
will be to lend to small busine 
these distressed regions. The | 
is to make available to the sma 
manufacturer sufficient capital at 
sonable rate of interest to start 
business or expand his present | 

A central board of directors 1 
don will supervise the placing 
funds and help to interest local ind 
leaders in manufacturing projects 
have proved successful in other p. 
the country and seem suited to t! 
tressed area. Local boards will ex 
applicants and supervise collectior 
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Check the Clecteical Judustey - 


é 





@ Unity Expenditures up 50% to $371,557.774 in 


ins for adding generating capacity exceed 1,000 e / 
i Kw the largest since 1931 
; ’ 
@ Apr 


lance sales soaring to new all-time highs 


PW a oe 
a 


‘ * tric energy output running 10 to 15% above 


75 


@ ral line construction to total 35,000 miles 


¢ 


¢ increase in major equipment sales budget by 


inufacturers 


@ [ndustrial expansion and modernization proceedin 


t a rapid rate 





es 


d indus. 


ions,” 


) 





42 manutacturers have inaugurated 


advertising campaigns since Jan. Ist 


QE -In Electrical World, of course 


4] a Mu -@ 38 manufacturers have increased their 
advertising effort this year. 
— again, in Electrical World 


@ Advertisers are showing a marked prefer- 


ing t ence for Electrical World — 


] @ In 1934, Electrical World carried 1020 more 
create a 
ed a ¢ pages of advertising than its nearest competitor 


@ In 1935. Electrical World carried 1122 more 





€ 
put rs pages of advertising than its nearest competitor 
@ In 1936 (ist 5 months) Electrical World car- 

A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION ried 582 more pages than it nearest competitor 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 

j It takes real LEADERSHIP to command 

such substantial PREFERENCE. 
f 





canine IR Ride the Upward Trend with Electrical World 
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THE SOVIET UNION GROWS UP ECONOMICALLY > 
—AND BECOMES A BETTER POTENTIAL CUSTOMER 
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Trend of United States Sales to Russia 
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Our Exports to Russia—and to 
Other Industrial Leaders 


(Aug. 1935 — Apr. 1936) 
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RUSSIA GROWS UP—The Soviets are growing twice as much 
cotton as their Czarist predecessors. They are modernizing their 
transportation system, built nearly 10 times as many locomotives 
They mined more gold than any country in 


the world except South Africa. Of the great industrial natio 
Russia is the only one the United States has failed to ¢ 
into a major market. The present trade agreement expi: 


last vear as we did. 13, but Washington and Moscow are negotiating an ex 
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Bur TIME THE WORLD OVER—This is the season for out- area, and the Pacific 
s displays, both here and abroad. While the United advertising great trade 
,s recovery exhibitions in the Southwest, Great Lakes rently have fairs; this 


, edo or busines 


‘Business Abroad 


Washington penalizes two nations which discriminate 
against United States exports, wins a trade favor from 
Argentina. Soviets make new plans to speed produc- 
tion, raise wages. Germany allied with Italy. 


chnique has come into play in the shaping of United States foreign 
Following a long period of negotiating new reciprocal trade pacts, all 
loosen international trade from the narrow barriers within which it 
confined during the depression, Washington has taken a new firm 
inst two nations which have discriminated against this country’s goods 
list of German articles will pay a special duty to enter this country as 
of a move early in June to make it plain to Berlin that this country 
ht Germany's export subsidy system with extraordinary duties against 





goods. This weck, Australia 
{on the tariff blacklist because tive July 11. Main items affected arc 
discriminatory Cameras, china tableware, cotton and 


nation’s recent 
rayon gloves, surgical instruments, and 


ensing system. Penalty pro- 
by Washington in this case is 
iove Australia from the list of 


toys The excess duties range from 
22% to 56%. 

Washington's move against Australia 
follows a similar move made by Japan 
ination treatment which is a4 fecently. Australia gave no warning a 
of the Hull reciprocity program. few weeks ago when adopting drastic 


— 


ns which will share the most 


new tariff increases and sharp restric 
tions against imports from nations with 
The German move came at the end which Australia has a passive trad 
ths of study by Treasury depart- balance. The United States has been 
hcials;. When it was decided jin the habit of selling Australia two 
rmany had definitely organized and three times as much as this country 
strial fund for assisting German imports from that Far Eastern continent, 
ommerce, this fund being pro- so was affected more than almost any 

nd effective throughout all of other nation. 
and utilized with the backing The action is a sharp rebuke to Aus- 
Berlin government, Washington tralia, but actually, the penalty affects 
into effect the law that imports a small volume of Australian exports to 
nation providing a subsidy for the United States. It happens that the 
ort business should pay a counter- major items covered in our tariff con- 
duty on goods entering the cessions to the 15 nations with which 
States. In this case, Germany's reciprocal trade pacts have been nego 
is not aimed exclusively at the tiated are not products which normally 
xt ates, but ~ places our exports are exported in any quantity from Aus 
lar goods at a disadvantage in tralia to the United States. It means, 
ye though, that Australia is excluded from 


Warning on Subsidies 


special duties against a specified any future concessions unless the trade 


Germany imports become effec- break is patched up. 
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aA: mi 


Coast, nearly every country in Europe is 
shows. Austria, Germany, and France cur- 
one is at Frankfort-on-Main, Germany 


Not all foreign trade new 
bad. Argentina has unexp« 
a gesture to aid Americans 
to sell in the Argentine mark 
tive at once, the government 
Aires will provide dollar exchang 
official rate to pay tor nearly S¢ 
goods, all of which are import 
narily from the United St: 
means that the cost of Amer 
to the Argentine importer 
duced nearly 2067, for exchange bo 
in the open market, including the 
cial surcharge which is effective in Ar 
gentina, costs nearly 200% more than 
the “official” rate 

The complete list of items on whi 
the lower rate applies has not yet 
received in Washington, but prelu 
reports indicate that trucks 
dustrial chemicals, railroad 
railway equipment, airplanes 


ceutical products radio tub 


hardware, machinery and pump 

cluded Buenos Aires ott 

that Argentina will increase purchases 
in the United States from $7,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 as a result of this IMprove 


ment in the exchange rat 


Refrigerator Exports 

Two news notcs this weck 
interest to export exccutives 
tional Electrical Manufacturers 
tion announce that househeld ref ris 
tor export sales for the first five mon 
of this year are 48° ahead of last 
in volume, 39% ahead in value 

Manufacturers selling to the Far I 
will have the advantage, starting July 8 
of regular weckly air mail and express 
service from San Francisco to the Phil 
ippines Planes will take off regularly 
each Wednesday. Passenger service wi 
probably be offered before the end of 
the year, but for the next few months 
Pan American Airways officials expect 
the service to be confined to the mails 
and express 

Turkey is the most recent addition to 
the growing list of nations which are 

















going after the tourist business through 
a government-backed travel bureau. 
More than $120,000 has already been 
appropriated for tourist promotion, and 
the fund is expected to be increased 
$800,000 within five years. A modern 
bathing resort is already being devel- 
oped at Floria, near Istanbul The 
Taurus Express connecting Europe with 
Turkey and the Near East, which for 
merly ran only twice a week, is now on 
a thrice weekly schedule and it 
planned to establish a daily schedule 
next year, according to word just re- 
ceived in New York by the American 
I xpre ss Co. 


is 


Canada 


Dominion abandons plan 
force financial control on prov- 
inces. Social Credit hits a snag. 


to 


OtrawA—A _ national voluntary com- 
mittee composed ot representatives ol 
the Dominion and the provinces to ad 
vise on problems of federal and pro 
vincial financing and taxation is Finance 
Minister Charles Dunning’s substitute 
for his national loan council plan. 

The Loan Council scheme agreed 
upon at the Dominion-provincial con- 
ference last December necessitated a 
constitutional amendment. In submit 
ting the amendment to Parliament, the 
government tied it up with a proposal 
to give the provinces powers of indirect 
taxation and the Senate refused to con 
sent to the latter proposal. Refusing 
to separate the loan council provision 
from that regarding taxation, the gov- 
ernment dropped the amendment and 
Mr. Dunning has turned to the volun- 
tary national committee plan as an al- 
ternative requiring no parliamentary 
endorsement. 


Guidance on Loans 


This committee will serve the same 
purposes as a loan council would have 
served except that such advice as it may 
give will not be binding. The plan is 
now before the provincial governments. 
The committee will be a permanent 
body meeting regularly twice a year, and 
on other occasions when there is need 
of having a permanent secretariat. 

Minister Dunning proposes the com- 
mittee should deal with questions relat- 
ing to efficiency and economy in tax ad- 
ministration and collection, multiple 
taxation, financial relations between the 
Dominion and the provinces, public 
borrowing including conditions of in- 
vestment markets, establishment and 
management of sinking funds, coopera- 
tion and coordination in federal and 


provincial financial policies, collection 
and publication of statistical informa- 
tion 

The Ottawa government frankly pur 
sues the policy of trying to unload 
carryover 


Canada’s wheat on advan- 
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tageous terms of course. Finance Min 
ister Dunning has gone to Britain with 
the avowed intention of trying to sell 
wheat. Present expectations are that 
the carryover will be down to 100 mil- 
lion bushels at the end of the crop year. 
Alberta's Social Credit government is 
having difficulties with its issue of scrip 
(prosperity certificates) to pay for tts 
highway construction program. Calgary 
and Edmonton commercial interests arc 
collectively and individually refusing to 
accept these certificates. Calgary's Board 
of Trade and Edmonton's Chamber of 
Commerce have taken a stand against 
their acceptance and the Calgary whol« 
has decided that 
members will not accept them in pay 
ment for goods. On the other hand 
Associated Grocers, Limited, operating 
100 retail stores in Alberta, has decided 
to accept them provided they can be 
negotiated. The government 
there is sufficient assurance of acceptance 


salers association its 


insists 


of the scrip to warrant proceeding with 
the plan 

Ontario business is to have the stim- 
ulus of a $5,000,000 immediate ex- 
yenditure on highways. Contracts have 
cen let throughout the province for 
new construction. 


Radio Manufacturers Protest 


Canadian radio manufacturers are hit 
by the new $100 tourist exemption from 
customs’ duties. Manufacturers claim 
many cheap receivers are being brought 
in under the exemption and the gov- 
ernment has declined to interfere 
Manufacturers claim government stand- 
ards prevent their building sets to meet 
the competition. 

The Temiskaming and Northern On- 
tario Railway, owned by the Ontario 
government, has awarded a contract to 
National Steel Car Co., of Hamilton 
for nine air-conditioned passenger and 
passenger-baggage coaches. The amount 
involved is under half a million dollars. 


Germany 


Berlin and Rome form new ties. 
Interest rates move down, but 
capital market fails to revive. 


Bertin (Cable)—The 10-year com- 
mercial aviation pact which has just 
been signed with Italy is fresh evidence 
of the growing rapprochement between 
Berlin and Rome. It is significant be- 
cause it indicates conclusively that Ger- 
many has lost its old fear of hurting 
the feelings of the British, and that 
Berlin expects the labor crisis in France 
quickly to weaken French military 
strength. Germany can be expected to 
put more force behind her demand for 
colonies and for a free hand in south- 
eastern Europe if the French and British 
internal situations deteriorate further 
Berlin’s new law reducing interest 
rates on private mortgages on a “volun 








tary” basis completes last 
to lower interest rates, | 
not had the effect of rev 
nant capital market 

Stock markets are stil! 
the government's continu: 
forcing new loans on th 

Extension of the transf 
on long-term debts for on! 
instead of on the 12 
has been common in th 


month 


vated only by the uncert 
international currency sit 
might make fresh readjust 
sary before the end of the 


’ 


Soviet Union 
Moscow stages big pep ceting 
to boost industrial production, 


Moscow (Wireless)—Swo 
by the Japanese, and the oj 
to Russia by Hitler and Na 
are goading Russians to a n 
productiy energy, especi 
heavy industries which will 
make the country invulneral 
of war. On top of this, th 
tution with its promise of a 1 
cratic government rou 
mendous patriotism which wi 
Kremlin put its 
speed up the country’s factori« 
After firing several roun 
kind of propaganda through 
papers and over the rad 
leaders of the country’s big 
brought 334 of the managers o! 
largest plants to Moscow this 
a 2-day session to discuss met 
further development of the St 
movement. The conference 
the nature of a seasonal pep | 


has 


across new 


10 


Wages Still Best Incentive 
In spite of the fact that hea, 
try raised its production in the f 
months of this year by 36.8% 
same period last year, some basi 
tries continue to lag. Also 
heralded Stakhanov mov nt 
Donbas coal 


originated in the 

last year, has now admittedly 
out, particularly in the very 
where it was started Having 


daily production at the height 
Stakhanov enthusiasm from 
tons to 245,000 tons, the lag w! 
set in brought production 
and now it is barely ahead of 
Stakhanov record. 

Most effective urge would 
increases. Prices of food prod 
manufactured goods remain ext 
high, in spite of the occasional 
tions which have been mad 


¢ thi 
The masses certainly thought 

of living costs would go dow: 
rapidly than it has. The gov 

implies the war fear 1s the reasor 

continued high costs, and the pul 
pears to be accepting it. 
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> Great Britain 

rcial broadcasters 
banned from the air for another 
10 years. End of sanctions aids 
seas, revives confidence. 


Com! are 


businé 
Adve rtisers are 


at least over Brit 


(Wireless )- 
n the air- 

for another 10 
) a government decree an 
The British 
government 


years 


this week 

g Corp., the 
which has handled all 

g in this country since 1927 

charter renewed for another 


lvertising and sponsored pro 
never made any headway 
The government collects 
| tax of about $2.50 a set, 
ers the cost of broadcasting 
rtisers and some 
have tried futilely for several 
force the British 
er to the American 
broadcasting with commer- 
nsored programs. Failing this, 
r advertisers have bought time 
large Continental 
isands of English radio fans 
irticularly on weekends 


dissatisfied 


system to 
method 


Stations to 


ill continue the sole broadcast 

in Britain, headed by a chair- 

» receives $15,000 a year, and 

rman who is paid $5,000 
vernors receive $3,500 each 

will continue to publish its Ssev- 

but is for- 


to editori 


icasting Magazines 
in the 
irrent events 

yn and the industrial « 


new charter 


nters ol 


cheertul 
Stock markets 


ind business 


been more since 


lifted 


lite 


Britain have 
sanctions wceore 


shown new the 


have 

outlook is brighter 
Ihe railroads reflect this year's morc 
prosperous conditions The Big 4 re 
port income so far this year $10,000,000 
[ orts 


ahead of Northern 
! 


are crowded : and visitors are in a spend. 


last year 


inp mood For in visitors 


and Bel 


' , 
1 in the last few 


numerous than last year, « 
the unscttlement in Franc cium 
Nothing has happen 
weeks to indicate that the Bal 
ernment will be overthrown soon, but its 
When 
the change comes, there is no doubt that 
Neville Chamberlain will be 
He will push a far more vi 
rearmament program and work 


dwin pov- 
prestige is dwindling every day 


his succes 
sor ‘mOorou 
for re 
gional pacts. In addition, he stands for 
stronger tariffs 


tween Britain and her major markets. 


ind closer wcor Is be 


- 
France 
French are worried over spread- 
ing disorders and strong under- 


current of discontent. 


Paris (Wirele r) 
newest reduction of th 
prosp ct of credit 


The Bank of France's 
discount rate to 
4%, and the infla 
favorably on the 
which up 


however are 


tion, are 
Bourse, and on 
10% Industrial 


sagging because of the nev 


reacting 
rentcs 
shares 
Strain on 
industries from the wage | 
the 
labor legislation 

Numerous f at nding 


end ot -th« 


prospect of furthers 


themselves in ilty as 


International 


CHINA SENDS US SILVER—Part of the great silver shipment from China to the 

States, under the recent treaty signed by the two nations, is shown being loaded 
President Taft at Shanghai. The United States will trade gold credits for the 
ind in retura the Chinese agree not to dump silver on the world market. 
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month bills come due tollowing several 


mactivity due to the strike 
Iran ! 


official rt 
that commercaal banks ai 


rrent obly 


is considerable 


is far from ended. 


weeks ol 
Ihe Bank oi 


rescuc with an 


mecting « 


worry 


Threat of Bankruptey 
Most of th 


nnanci su 
Tho oh 


the 


brance 


1 strike 


during 
VcTal 

All of the 

the powerlu 


(1) 
cluding 
been dissol 
Thi Ie 


ontent al 


have 
ernment 


} 


creatcad wid 


e dis ong 


lon or so | ple who wel 
of the leagues 

(2) In : 
untonized labor and et 
violently Oppo 1 the oc 


ofhices by 


ome district 


non 
torics and 
They have since been for 
but the co 


plants ntry 
this 

{3) Discontent is 
small { 


tracdesme 
rising 


the 


growing among the 
ret ul 


b it 


M ho ire 


cre ultimately 
strike.” 

Ihe farmers 
the rdd 
whi h 
more 
Administration which we 


national monopoly of the 


Four More Months 
Im the 
formed cit 


that the i 


nore 


will continue 
ernment until fall 

believe it 

mounted to the 

ment will be tu 

national government including 
il elements will con 


that time, even the 
strongly conservative 
so that there im i 
the socialists that they 


carry out their reforms 











RFC Is Getting Out of Banking 


Partly on its own volition, partly by the eager action 
of the banks, government corporation is selling out 
the interest it acquired in °33. 


WHATEVER the cause, the effect is the 
the government is getting out of 
the banking business—slowly but surely 

Either the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. is withdrawing voluntarily, or the 
large commercial banks are taking 
matters in their own hands. Result: 
large blocks of preferred stock and 
capital owned by RFC have 
been retired in recent wecks. It is done 


SAME 


notcs 


very gracefully, but none the less em- 
phatically. The banks announce that 
they will raise new money to get RFC 
out, or will pay RFC ott with their own 
funds—as National City did this week. 

Thus, Chicago's First National raised 
$10,000,000 of new money through 
issuance of capital stock, took the re- 
mainder of $15,000,000 from reserves. 

New York's Chase National called its 
$50,000,000 preferred stock issue out of 
its own resources. Recoveries on loans 
and investments had so augmented the 
bank's resources that it was unnecessary 
to appeal to stockholders for capital. 

But it was left to the Manufacturers 
Trust Co. to pull the neat trick of the 
year. This New York institution pre- 
vailed on the RFC to help ease itself out 
of Manufacturers’ affairs. And this is 
how it was done: RFC held $25,000,000 
of Manufacturers capital notes. The 
Manufacturers wanted to call in the 
issue, but also wanted to raise cash for 
the purpose. It offered new preferred 
to its stockholders. And then persuaded 
RFC to finance small stockholders to 
take up the new issue of preferred. 

Thus, RFC have a stock 
interest in the Manufacturers, but will 
have a non-voting lien on preferred 


ceases to 


shares which it helps Manufacturers’ 
stockholders to carry. 

The movement to retire RFC from the 
banking system has its logical impetus 
in interest rates. There just is no per 
centage in paying dividends or interest 
on capital supplied by the big bail-out 
corporation—not when banks and trust 
companies cannot lend that money. 

To employ the government funds, 
commercial institutions must invest in 
high-grade securities; since high-grade 
securities are yielding not much better 
than 3% at best, the banks lose money. 


Times are Different 

And there is a corollary. The orig- 
inal basis for RFC advances to banks no 
longer exists. Back in 1933, the govern- 
ment was anxious to strengthen the posi- 
tion of interior banking institutions, so 
as to stimulate lending. 

But country banks hesitated to accept 
RFC aid, fearing depositors might be- 
come nervous. Whereupon, President 
Roosevelt, in October, 1933, urged large 
city institutions to sell preferred issues to 
the corporation, so as to remove the 
stigma from an RFC advance. 

City banks were slow to accept the 
idea, but finally acquiesced. And before 
long, RFC was appointing directors of 
big banks, and in the case of the Con- 
tinental Illinois National of Chicago, ac- 
tually appointed the chairman of the 
board—Walter J. Cummings. 

(The Continental Illinois, incidentally, 
recently retired $5,000,000 of the $50,- 
000,000 preferred stock owned by RFC 
—which fact may have an effect on Mr. 
Cummings’ office in the long run.) 


I.B.A. PICKS HALL—Edward B 
president of Harris, Hall & Co. | 
is the Investment Bankers Associati 
nee for president during 1936-37 
tion is tantamount to election, with 
voting set for the December conver 


As of May 31, RFC had a 
more than $1,000,000,000 to | 
the form of preferred stock and 
note purchases. Of that amo 
$191,000,000 had been retir 
today the movement to evict the 
ment is expanding and accelerat 
for no other reason than to s 
banks the cost of dividends and 
Then there is this further consid 
The big city banks never want 
RFC money to begin with. N 
chance to escape—with interest 


an excuse is too good to pass b 
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« nsettled weather this week 
we 2 markets a few bad moments. 
3 t the rther precipitation failed to 
: as early as Tuesday after- 
general prediction was clear 
irts of the grain belt with ris- 
eratures. Not only is much 
ned but additional areas are 











reriorating rapidly as searing winds 
sweep across the Northwest. More than 
that. rainfall in the corn belt for several 





weeks has been far below average and, 
‘there is not a real soaking rain within 


] c 





two weeks, a Crop of great promise will 






suffer seriously. 






(orn the Market Leader 





These facts gave rise to further bulges 
prices with corn coming into 
eading rdle instead of merely fol- 
g wheat. These facts, too, brought 
series of hastily-called confer- 
es in Washington at the beginning 
week. Sec. Wallace saw Presi- 
t Roosevelt and departed at once for 
lrought area to survey the scene and 
t relief. Lower rail freight rates 
it inte effect for transporting 
ving live stock to feeding points 
Hopkins mobilized a WPA con- 
in St. Paul to map a general 
ontrol plan for the Northwest. 
ment of Agriculture aides 

sed drought insurance in 1937, 
Meanwhile the farmers who are har- 
vesting winter wheat are getting a big 
break. The drought has run prices up 
ly and buyers are snapping up the 
grain which now is moving to 
in volume. With a crop which 
robably is more than 50,000,000 bu. 
irger than last year’s 433,000,000 bu., 
Southwest is happy and prosperous. 
Contrast with that the picture in the 
Northwest where planted acreage was 
irger than last year and a bumper 
rop of 275,000,000 bu. for a 
emed possible. A month ago 
se estimates had been pared to 200,- 
the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s July estimate wouldn't surprise 
if it knocked off an additional 

00,000 to 50,000,000 bu. 

While conditions in the cotton belt 
it entirely satisfactory, they are 
t bad. The Southwest needs rain 
gain. the Eastern states haven't come 
s far as might be desired. With 
tocks small and spindles active, 
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s; farmers’ eyes were fixed upon Washington whence re 


Dov 
t . rom securities markets which scemed 
7; 

ira 
More 

nning to flow. 

ire § 

Lox wers last weekend and fore- 


Joney and the Markets 


Drought eclipses all other news; Washington relief 
parleys held as situation grows worse. Trading in 
th stocks and bonds slumps as Wall St. fumes. 


which threatens to rival in severity that of 1934 diverted attention 


1 unable to get out of tl 


s were fixed on the wilting corn and wheat in Central and North- 


; 


is 





market prices held fairly well after a 
sinking spell when the federal Con 
modity Credit Corp. decided to let go 
of some more loan cotton——this time at 
2}¢, a cent higher than the price at 
which about 1,000,000 bales were sold 
in April and May. The new CCC re 
lease came in reply to mills’ wails that 
they couldn't get lint 

With trading volume in both stocks 
and bonds slumping again, Wall Strect 
had plenty of time to weigh its woes. 
It is still fuming at the SEC's dealer- 
broker segregation report (Bil Jun 
7,36, p45) and hoping that the change 
made in stock-loan rules by the Federal 
Reserve governors at the end of last 
week would prove a forerunner of re- 
laxation of margin requirements. These 
loan changes, however, are not regarded 
as having great significance in them- 
selves. They amend the famous Regu- 


lations T and U, permit banks to mak 
iny loan they desire to a broker for 


carrying on his own or customers’ bona 


fide arbitrage transactions or to finance 


brokers’ transactions as an odd _ lot 
dealer In so doing a bank may acc 
transters of loans from other banks 
allow substitutions or withdrawals yf 


collateral just as if it had | 


inal maker of the loan 


Banks Win Harriman Case 


By the finest of distinctions, nine New 
York banks won the first round tn their 
legal titt with the Cor ptroller of the 
Currency in the now tamous Harriman 
National Bank failure The decisior 


awaited by Clearing House Associations 


tablishes law 


ghout the country, es 


throug 


The sum involved—$2,800,000— w 
no pittance; yet it was secondary to the 
principle of the thing Here was thi 
situation. The Harriman was a member 
of the New York Clearing House Asso 


ciation. During the banking crisis in 


late 1932, 
banks in the Clearing House knew it 
But, rather than rock the boat, th 
Clearing House arranged a quasi-resci 
party. Henry | 
Cooper, was installed; conferences wer 
held with the Comptroller's othce and 
everything was done to keep up th 
appearance of solvency 

Then came the banking holiday, co 


it was wobbly, and its fellow 


A new pre sident 


incident with Roosevelt's inauguration 





ADDITIONAL 


WORKING CAPITAL 


at slight cost 


You Can Exceed Y our Open Credit 200% to 300% 


Your plant inventory can be used 
(without interruption of manufadctur- 
ing processes) as a basis of commod- 
ity paper representing virtually the 
entire inventory value. Additional 
capital is thus obtainable for the 
needs of continued production, pur- 
chasing or distribution. 

Manufacturers, producers, jobbers 
and processors of more 
than 150 different com- 
modities have profited 


| AWRENCE 
SYSTEM 


CREATING COMMODITY PAPER AGAINST 


from the LAWRENCE SYSTEM. It is 
applicable to practically every type of 
business with inventories running 
from $25,000 up. 

LAWRENCE SYSTEM does not con- 
fli& with your banking connection 
and your credit arrangements, nor in 
any other way with the normal con- 
duét of your business. Call or write 
to our nearest othice for 
complete information, 


No obligation involved 


INVENTORY 


A. T. Gisson, President 


NEW YORK: 52 Wall St.e CHICAGO: One North LaSalle St.e BUFFALO: Liberry Bank Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: 37 Drumm St. e LOS ANGELES: W. P. Story Bldg. ¢ DALLAS: Santa Fe Bldg 


PORTLAND, ORE.: U 


S. National Bank Building « SPOKANE, WASH.: 155 § 


sth Stevens 


HOUSTON, TEXAS: 601 Shell Building e HONOLULU, T. H.: Dillingham Transportation Building 
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MALLORY helped put 
a “Popular Price Tag”’ 
on Modern Automobiles 


The “big car” of yesteryear, better made 
than ever, now carries a “popular price tag” 
—and Mallory provided the welding ma- 
terials that made it commercially practical. 


Mallory metallurgists, in the creation of 
Mallory 3 Metal, Mallory Elkonite and 
Mallory Elkaloy, offered the automotive in- 
dustry new freedom from electrode and die 
failure — provided greater production speed 
and lower costs. They brought similar A ent 
tages to the fabrication of metal products. 


Mallory may have the solution of the “pop- 
ular price” problem in connection with 
your product. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


VEN 


PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 














CHALLENGE YOURSELF! 


Only one out of 4900 executives seored 100% 

on the 25 questions on business and market 

conditions in “Test Your Knowledge.” The 

average was 644%. Questions and correct answers 

t Also **Malt-Hour Lessons in Forecast- 
ruth bout F r 











A recasting." Mainly wri 





by authorities, endorsed by leading economist 
No aaleeman will call. Write Institute of Forecasting. Div. 3FA 


WILLIAM DUNNIGAN and ASSOCIATES 


111 North Wacker Drive 7 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























Metal Survey 
and Outlook 


‘TES pages of factual and vital 
statistics onthe pro luction of and 
outlook for gold, silver, copper, lead, 
tin and nickel, leading au- 
thorities on these subjects 


FOR THE FIRST 
ANY WHERE 


zine by 








TIME 


Five pages of World Charts, in 
color, showing the origin and flow of 
ten major metals and ores in inter- 
national trade and— 





I he 
Mining Journal 


world famous Engineering & 
Metal Price Chart 


- mene, 55 conan per copy 
Send in ¥ i orate te iy im 
avoid disappointment 
ENGINEERING & MINING 
JOURNAL 
330 West 42d St.. New York City, U.S.A. 
I 








And when licenses were issued by Sec- 
| retary of Treasury Woodin, Harriman’s 
|}mame was not on the list. Loud was 
the hue and cry. A Clearing House 
bank closed! 

At once, the Comptroller began ne- 
gotiations to enforce on the Clearing 
House what Washington conceived to 
be a bona fide guaranty. A few banks 
settled; others went along. Eleven, all 
told, agreed to pay. Nine remained 
adamant, arguing that Clearing House 
officials had no right to commit them. 

But there was a wide division of 
opinion. For example, the Chase Na- 
tional and the National City, two of the 
country's largest institutions, paid; but 
the so-called Morgan banks, the Guar- 
anty Trust, the First National and 
Bankers Trust, among others, refused 
to dish out stockholders’ funds. 

The opinion of Justice Shientag 
hinged on whether there was a guar- 
anty. The court determined that there 
could not have been a firm commitment, 
| because directors of the defending banks 
| did not ratify the alleged compact, and 
that officers—in and of themselves— 
could not obligate a banking institution. 
That power resided only in the board. 
Yet, the court acknowledged a moral 
ssuc, Saying: 

Let us assume that the retention of 
the Harriman as a member of the Clear- 
ing House Association was improper; 
that it was not an action designed to 
inspire public confidence in the manage- 
ment of our banking institutions 
(Even so) I am unable to imply . 
any legal obligation on the part of other 
member banks to guarantee the deposits 





of the Harriman.” 

Several New York institutions are 
reported to have been prepared to with- 
draw from the Clearing House if an 


adverse decision had beer 
on the theory that there 
limit to their future liabili: 
bers. Presumably, a court 
would have been tantamou: 
an institution to commit 
Clearing House. Member 
terms would be an onero 

The idea of a Clearin 
first conceived in America 
in 1853. The function » 
settle balances. It remai 
cago, in 1906, to enlarge 
the Clearing House. Then 
self-examination was instit 
bank examiners were emplo 
bers then could be sure 
members were in good s 
offered a double protection 
banks, and second to deposi 

Clearing House examinat 
very well all through the 
and were a cushion against r 
bership was a stamp of s 
when things began happe: 
later days, even Clearing H 
bership did not stop deposit 
ness. And the worst of it w 
Clearing House safeguards 
irksome responsibility. If 
to measure up to standards 
duty to discharge it from 
Which meant instant finan 
step Clearing House Asso 
tated to force. 

Had the New York Clea: 
banks done this chore in th 
there would never have been 
riman Case.” 

Rounding out the budgct 
news, the National City 
Aug. 1, its $50,000,000 preter: 
held principally by the RF« 


her | 


lows the policy set by other 
t J d 


(page 40). 
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PH.D., Divine 


‘Editorially Speaking— 


ill. President Roosevelt 


k in the Supreme Court by 
resignation of some con 
‘ces. The chief justice of 
Court of Appeal has re 


gh he is only 92 


SSeS ss 


ago there was an impor 
ot the bigwigs of the oil 
fulsa. During the inevitable 
nviviality which tollowed, 
‘| magnates accused another 
ga $20 bill in the excite 
ling a game of African 
The immediate casualties 
a few abrasions and dis- 
But the man who lost the 
. ed war on the company of 
used of filching it, and deal- 
s, and filling-station operators 
; are now intimately involved 
ttle of the double sawbuck. 
Sometimes business is funny that way 


uN HAMILTON is now claiming all 48 
tes for Landon. Jim Farley beat him 
t several months ago. In politics 
never lose anything by claiming 


BaroN” SURIANI, a marathon dancer, 
Prince” Obolensky, a singer, are 
is of rival associations of self- 
{| noblemen who are trying to make 
y living in the United States. This 
; business appears to be suffering 
itthroat competition. What it 
seds is a consolidation of the two trade 
ssociations, followed by a fair trade- 
igreement, under the auspices of 
Federal Trade Commission. 


4 


t is said to be the most important 
ent ever made in long-distance 
cal fertilization, the Department 
f Agriculture is rushing a thermos bottle 
iles from its experimental farm 

t Beltsville, Md., to Buenos Aires, where 
may be sired by a thoroughbred 

hat stays on the Maryland farm. 


Some day this kind of thing may be done 


better by wireless. 


fice, as we have had occasion to 
irk, is practically crammed with Phi 
ta Kappas, and several of them have 
siastically called our attention to 
t that the annual meeting of the 


Beta of Illinois chapter, on June 11, 


its guest of honor and annual 
naker “Gordon Keith Chalmers, 
Mnemosyne (Brown 
rsity, '25), President of Rockford 
ge.”" Mnemosyne was the Greek 
s of memory, the mother of the 
by Zeus. Now, by Zeus, how 
Dr. Chalmers or any other male 
e a goddess and the mother of 
fuses or anybody else? Probably 


estion is a pipe for anybody im- 


‘ 
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mersed in the academic mysteries, but it 
bates our fiebait brigade 


ACCORDING to Pres Angell ot Yale, who 


never speaks extravagantly we shall 
have something closely resembling a 
totalitarian state’’ unless the widening of 


roverninental 


jurisdiction 1s stopped 

Let anyone who supposes that the pra 
tice of gross organized cruelty to compel 
compliance with political religious, of 
social views is impossible in this coun 
try,”’ he says, ‘consult the records of the 
Ku Klux Klan, the story of the Tampa 
floggings, the history of gang murders 
the revelations of the plans and activities 
of the incredible Black Legion in De 
troit.” 


THE Black Legion, indeed, may well have 
derived its name from the Black Reichs 
wehr, a secret political organization in 
Germany that committed many murders 
and prepared the way for Nazi control 


We've been looking over a direct-mail 
piece in purple and rose, extolling Doro 
thy Lamour, a radio singer. Possible 
sponsors are told that “in her name 
alone, there is a significant charm; it 
lends itself to an auspicious acrostic 
when linked with glamour, for Dorothy 
Lamour is glamour incarnate!” My 
goodness! “In the limpid beauty of her 
person is embodied all the silken allure 
and mystical enchantment of the eternal 
woman. To see her is to look upon a 
scented loveliness that holds the dark 
flame of a tantalizing ecstasy or the deli- 
cate aloofness of some exotic flower 
The svelte sorcery of all this is transfused 
into her singing.” And a lot more of 
this, and a lot more. And no matter 
what you think, we think the copywriter 
did a swell svelte job and is entitled to a 
long, paid vacation, with Glamour In- 
carnate herself laying the tantalizing 
ecstasy of the dark flame of her hand like 
some exotic flower on his fevered brow 


ONCE every four years John E. Mack has 
his hour of glory. 


PRESUMABLY it was a Texas woman who 
appeared at the Democratic national con- 
vention wearing an evening dress, a fur 
coat, and a 10-gallon hat. Could this 
really have been that temporary Texan, 


Sally Rand ? 


We're told by the Canadian National 
Railways that the Biological Board of 
Canada has been studying the oyster 


beds along the Prince Edward Island | 


Coast for six years and has discovered 
that oysters are apt to change their sex 
from year to year. A male gets tired of 
being a male, and a female also consid- 
ers it about time for a new deal, and so 
they swap positions in the oyster bed 
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Towards the Left 


The Roosevelt Administration has 
moved far to the left in charting its 
course for the coming campaign. This 
is obvious from reading the platform 
adopted at Philadelphia, although that 
document tells but half the story. The 
real purposes of the Administration 
and the campaign are to be learned by 
reading the platform in connection 
with Mr. Roosevelt’s speech of accep- 
tance and the official utterances of his 
Cabinet members and managers. All 
are the voice of the President. 

In his acceptance speech Mr. Roose- 
velt interpreted his platform. He dis- 
closed the spirit of the campaign when 
he alluded to what happened in Phila- 
delphia in 1776 and marked 1936 as 
the year of the big putsch for inde- 
pendence of economic royalty. It 
seems a clear enough warning of the 
attitude of the Administration toward 
business in the future. 

Mr. Roosevelt wrote a platform 
which was adopted by his employees 
and economic dependents, The S+. 
Louis Post Dispatch, an outstanding 
liberal newspaper, studied the voca- 
tions of the delegates to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention. It found 
that 44° of them held public offices 
and political jobs and another 20° 
had party jobs or patronage posi- 
tions. This left but 36°; to represent 
the voting public, and no one knows 
how many of them were present in the 
expectation of getting a job. 

The President’s declaration of inde- 
pendence must be read in connection 
with Mr. Wallace's declaration of pur- 
pose, since the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture would surely not have written his 
article in Scribner's Magazine advocat- 
ing collectivism if he had thought that 
it conflicted with the Presidential 
views. For he did advocate collec- 
tivism, not only for farmers and pro- 
ducers but for consumers and by 
implication for all business. This 
would seem to indicate clearly a di- 
rect march to the left. 

The platforms of both parties were 
traditionally opportunistic and strad- 
dling but that of the Democrats was 
better written and less contradictory. 
Several of its sections went part of 
the way in wooing the elements of un- 
rest. The President furnished the fin- 
ishing touch. 

Perhaps the Administration would 
have played a middle course and made 
some effort to allay the fears of busi- 
ness had it not been for the sudden 


44 


development of a radical third party 
movement. It was taken for granted 
that the — and campaign poli- 
cies of the Administration would be 
more liberal than those of the Repub- 
licans and that the votes on the left 
were safe, but the coalition of Cough- 
linites, share-the-wealthers, and Town- 
sendites behind the Lemke candidacy 
changed the strategy of the campaign. 
Such a movement threatened to draw 
its votes almost exclusively from the 
Democratic side. Apparently this 
group was considered more numerous 
and valuable than the business vote 
that could be won by conciliatory ges- 
tures, 

Both platforms made collective bar- 
gaining promises to labor. The Re- 
publican platform promised labor the 
right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively without interference from any 
source. The Democratic platform 
promised freedom from interference 
by employers only. In other words it 
promises unionization by force of law 
and government. 

Everything in the Democratic plat- 
form and the official illuminations of 
it points towards social and economic 
nationalization. And this is true of 
planks referring to labor, social se- 
curity, unemployment, relief, housing, 
consumer protection, taxation, busi- 
ness, and the Constitution. 

The Republican platform as inter- 
preted by Mr. Landon’s telegram 
suggests a constitutional amendment 
merely to clarify the right of states in 
affording social protection and _ se- 
curity. The Democratic document 
promises to try, within the limits of 
the Constitution, to solve all the prob- 
lems of agricultural distress, floods, 
working conditions, monopolies, and 
unfair business practices. But, failing 
in that as it has already failed, it pro- 
poses a constitutional amendment to 
give Congress the power over the 
states and the freedom from judicial 
restraint that the Administration 
openly covets. 

In connection with other official 


announcements of accomplis 
intention it may be well to 
Democratic platform unde: 
ing of business: “We havc 
American business man out : 
We have saved his bank an 
a sounder foundation: we 
tended credit; we have low 
est rates; we have undertak 
him from the ravages of 
competition. The American 
man has been returned to th 
freedom and prosperity. 
keep him on that road.” 

Business men can judge for them. 
selves how much truth and how much 
exaggeration there is in this ! ast. 

Our sole interest in politics is the 
interest of business, and business has 
more reason to be alive to th impli. 
cations of this campaign than it eve 
had to those of any other, even in the 
days of William Jennings Bryn, free 
silver, and populism. 


Unless the 5-to-4 
Lineup Is Changed 


“Whatever might be my individual 
views, I am bound by the decision in 
that case.” These are the words of 
Justice Bailey of the District 
lumbia Supreme Court, in ruling that 
the railroad tax act of 1935 is ob. 
viously intended to finance the rail. 
road retirement act, which Conceress 
passed at the same time, and that the 
act is unconstitutional. He meant that 
he was bound by the decision of five 
members of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, who decided in May of 
last year against the constitutionality 
of the railroad retirement act of 
1934. 

But four justices held otherwise. 
They declared that railroads could 
lawfully be forced to pay toward the 
pensions of their employees. Now 
Justice Bailey has quashed the con- 
gressional substitute for the earlier 
tax. Unquestionably he will be sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court—mean- 
ing five of its members. He will be 
sustained—unless one of these five 
should resign or die, and a successor 
holding different views should be ap- 
pointed by the President then in of- 
fice. 

A great many important matters, 
affecting all business, depend on the 
unbroken maintenance of a conserva- 
tive majority in the Supreme Court. 
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